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Created Personality: The Unity of 
Thomistic Tradition 
by Thomas U. Mullaney, O. P. 


5 lage PROBLEM of the constituent of personality is, in 
scholastic philosophy, a very old problem indeed. Sooner 
or later almost all authors have solemnly proposed some solution. 
Cajetan, more than four centuries ago, compiled a lengthy list 
of opinions from the greater authors. The amazing number of 
discussions of the problem within the last fifteen years, espe- 
cially in European journals, would seem to argue both that the 
problem still retains its fascination, and that it has not been 
definitively solved. Most certainly interest in it is currently 
very great. 

The problem has, in addition, intrinsic importance. Quite 
apart from the need for a rational understanding of personality 
for a penetration of the faith (for example the mystery of the 
Trinity, and that of the Incarnation) a determination of what 


we mean by a person is philosophically necessary. Our whole 
moral philosophy is based on the dignity of human personality, 
and both psychological and ethical controversies hinge on the 
nexus between nature and person. Since the psychological and 
ethical meanings of the person are based upon the ontological 
constituent of personality, attempts to determine this last seem 


valid, and even necessary. 
369 
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This paper is an attempt to demonstrate that within Thomism 
there is but one account of created personality, which one theory 
(taught by both Capeolus and Cajetan) makes clear both the 
inner constituent of created personality and its analogous like- 
ness to Divine Personality. 

We shall consider only theories which have endured within 
the Thomistic tradition. The fact is that other theories—notably 
those of Suarez and Scotus—are very widely rejected today 
among scholastics, so that Thomism would seem to offer our 
best hope of solving this problem. Our real purpose then is to 
examine the two great and centuries-old Thomistic accounts of 
personality and to point out their complete agreement and 
magnificent advantage. 

Because, however, a theory new among Thomists has been 
proposed by Fr. Casper Friethoff, O. P., one-time professor of 
dogmatic theology at the Angelicum in Rome, our preliminary 
consideration will be an evaluation of his doctrine in order that 
we may see its relevance to traditional Thomism and have a 
more complete view of the theories actually advanced by 
Thomists. 

I. Tue Oprnion oF FRIetTHOFF 


A few years ago Friethoff proposed his own theory about the 
constituent of human personality." An account of this theory 
appeared in English more than ten years ago; * and Friethoff’s 
teaching has received some attention in other quarters also.° 
While the theory is not original to Friethoff, it is without back- 


1 Cf. C, Friethoff, De Mysterio Incarnationis (Rome, 1939), pp. 87-104. 

* Cf. G. Duggan, “ The Teaching of Saint Thomas Regarding the Formal 
Constitutive of Human Personality,” THe New ScHotasticism, XV (1941), 
318-349. The article is a thorough presentation of Friethoff’s teaching, but 
in some particulars its author errs. For example Friethoff is said to differ 
little from Capreolus in his teaching on the constituent of human per- 
sonality. The difference between the two is much greater than Fr. Duggan 
suggests. 

* R. Garrigou-Lagrange particularly has attacked it, though he has never 
in writing identified it or its proponent. Cf. De Christo Salvatore (Turin, 
1945), p. 88-90; De Deo Trino et Creatore (Turin, 1943), p. 107. 
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ground among the great Thomistic commentators and in that 
sense can be said to be new among Thomists. Today it would 
seem to be almost as new and unsupported as it was when Father 
Friethoff originally proposed it, for if it has supporters in the 
Thomistic school they are remarkably and unanimously reticent 
about declaring their support. The theory certainly has attrac- 
tiveness, but it lacks prestige. 

Friethoff’s position is, in his own words, that the constituent 
of human personality is “ primary matter signed by quantity 
inasmuch as it is informed by a rational soul . . . unless there 
be an external impediment.” * How is that conclusion reached ? 
Friethoff begins with an examination of the classic definition 
of person as “ an individual substance, complete, sui juris, and 


incommunicable to another.” Three things he sees as involved 
in the notion of personality: substance, subsistence, and exist- 
ence; and according to the diverse relations assigned among 


these three he distinguishes four principal scholastic opinions 


on personality, those namely of Scotus, Capreolus, Suarez, and 


Cajetan. 

From this proceeds the development and defense of Frie- 
thoff’s own view. First come certain clarifications in St. 
Thomas’ words, clarifications which underscore the concept of 
suppositum as that which is distinct and incommunicable m a 
given nature: so that a human person is “the distinct, sub- 
sistent reality in human nature.” ° Hence the ready conclusion: 
in human nature that is constitutive of personality which is con- 
stitutive of the subsistens distinctum. 

Very well: what is constitutive of the human subsistens dis- 
tinctum? Friethoff undertakes to show that it must be first 
matter as informed by a human soul. He reasons thus. Because 
a human individual is composed of primary matter—which is 

«“Elementum constitutivum personae ergo est: materia prima signata 
quantitae prout informata per animam rationalem . . . nisi ab extrinseco 


impeditetur.” Cf. Friethoff, op, cit., p, 104. 
5 De pot., VIII, 4. 
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pure potency, therefore an absolutely ultimate subject—that 
individual cannot enter into any composition in which it would 
be per modum actus; for while act can be as potency with re- 
spect to further act, pure potency can never be as act with 
respect to a yet more potential subject; nothing can be more 
potential than pure potency. Thus an individual human nature 
can never be as act or form to another principle. Now in this 
physical world the only way of communication is per modum 
actus et potentiae. Hence this human individual, because indi- 
vidual, i. e., material, is already incommunicable. It cannot be 
in another thing “ sive wt quo sive ut quod... sive ut pars m 
toto.” As naturally incommunicable therefore it is naturally 
distinct in this nature: it is, ipso facto, a person. 

This conclusion is confirmed from the authority of St. Thomas 
—by the same citations already urged against Cajetan’s position 
that personality adds something real to an individual nature. 

The very obvious difficulty—why then is not Christ, as an 
individual] of human nature, a human person /—is answered as 
the argument progresses. Each human individual is naturally 
incommunicable, therefore a person. But its incommunicability 
is merely natural, i. e., it cannot be communicated in the only 
way possible to second causes, namely, per modum actus et 
potentiae. But the first cause, God Himself, could and did com- 
municate the naturally incommunicable—because individual— 
humanity of Christ to the Word, because of the fact that 
nature is not a human person. How was this communication 
achieved? There, for Friethoff, is the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion: we cannot fathom that properly supernatural mode of 
communication, though we believe the fact. 

That this account of human personality has attractiveness— 
one might almost say charm—is undeniable. Its clarity and 


simplicity are very welcome to one wearied perhaps of the more 
subtle and complex reasonings of some other theologians. In 
addition Fr, Friethoff writes vigorously—always vigorously— 
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and succeeds in giving to his theory an intrinsic coherence and 
completeness which lends facility to his explanation. 

Yet one pauses. In the first place the theory is utterly alien 
to Thomistie tradition. One is free to embrace it, but to do 
so one must be prepared to admit that all the great Thomists 
have utterly failed to understand anything of the constituent 
of human personality until now, and that even now they do not 
understand it, Friethoff excepted. Even its author makes no 
claim to have the slightest authority for this teaching. 

Secondly this teaching of Friethoff is not very helpful. The 
word person is analogous; it is predicated analogously of all 
intellectual beings, God, angels, and men. If then human per- 
sonality be constituted by prime matter, what constitutes Divine 


and angelic personalities? What is there in God or in angels— 


but more especially in God—that is analogous by an intrinsic 
or proper analogy to primary matter? If primary matter as 
informed be formally the human person, then something ana- 
logous to that informed matter but intrinsic to God and angels, 
ought formally to be the Divine or angelic persons. Yet this 
would seem impossible since in God there is no potency what- 
ever, and in angels no substantial, essential potency. At very 
least we can say that Friethoff’s teaching holds no promise of 
deepening our knowledge of supra-human personality by pro- 
ceeding from the constituent of the better known human person. 

Thirdly, this position is either 1) subject to the very criti- 
cism which Friethoff levels against Scotus, namely that a con- 
stitutive element, because perfective, cannot be something purely 
negative but must be positive, or 2) it is irreconcilable with the 
faith. According to this doctrine, even where there is had pri- 
mary matter signed by quantity and informed by a human soul, 
there still need not be a human person. For in the case of 
Christ, Friethoff writes, His individual human nature was 
naturally incommunicable® and necessarily incommunicable." 


* Friethoff, op. cit., p. 99. 7 Ibid., p. 97. 
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Now that incommunicable nature most certainly was not a per- 


son, yet nothing substantial that a human person has was lack- 


ing to it.* The person, then, and natural incommunicability are 
not identical; for things which are de facto separated cannot 
be one and the same thing. That other individual natures there- 
fore are human persons is not due precisely to their having 
primary matter since Christ also had this. To what then? To 
the de facto negation of their being actually communicated. So 
Friethoff writes: “God can create an individual of human 
nature which is not a person, because it is communicated.” ° 
The determinant of whether this individual nature be a person 
is not the fact of its being composed of primary matter—that 
is common to Christ’s human nature and to ours—but the fact 
that it is not communicated (as our nature is not) or is com- 
municated (as Christ’s human nature is). Again Friethoff says, 
“ that individual [the human nature of Christ] naturally incom- 
municable but supernaturally communicated lacks the ratio... 
of person.”” Why? Because in fact it was communicated. Fur- 
ther, “‘if God should loose this individual . . . from that com- 
munion and restore it to its natural condition, by that very fact 
it would be. . . a person.” *® Thus the negation or affirmation 
of communication determines whether the individual nature be 
or not be a human person; the presence of primary matter is 
constant, unchanged in both suppositions. 

But this is Scotus’ teaching: that human personality is con- 
stituted by negation of termination by a divine person. And 
Friethoff’s summary dismissal of Scotus applies equally to his 
own view. 

Yet those who might tend to agree with Friethoff’s opinion 
could insist that this objection is already answered. Human per- 
sonality, they can argue, is physically constituted by primary 
matter and necessarily so, since this matter gives physical in- 
communicability. That in one instance, the case of Christ 


* Ibid., p. 98. * Ibid., p. 97. 1° Thid., p. 99. 
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physica] incommunicability and supernatural communication 
are simultaneously verified does not diminish the truth of Frie- 
thoff’s position as a physical theory. Hence the charge that de 
facto noncommunication constitutes human personality is un- 
true, physically speaking. And Friethoff himself states that we 
should argue from what is the rule, not the exception ; he makes 
much of St. Thomas’ statement, 


Creatures are denominated such [aliquales] from what belongs to them 
from their proper causes, not from what convenes to them according to 
first and universal causes: as we say that some sickness is incurable 
not because it cannot be cured by God but because it cannot be cured 
by the subject’s proper principles." 


Let us agree with Friethoff. Primary matter as informed by 
a soul naturally and necessarily gives physical incommunica- 
bility and therefore necessarily constitutes a human person, 
physically speaking. Creatures are denominated such or such 
from their proper principles. Therefore the created nature of 
Christ is, physically speaking, a human person—for the minor 
premise is absolutely true: the disease miraculously cured by 
God is still said to be and is naturally incurable. From this 


argument it must follow that physically speaking Christ should 
be called and is a human person, though metaphysically and 


supernaturally He is a Divine Person. The conclusion is utterly 
abhorrent. Granted the truth of St. Thomas’ proposition (the 
minor premise) must we not reexamine the major ? 

We are left then with this dilemma: either Friethoff’s doc- 
trine that prime matter as informed by a human soul constitutes 
human personality is to be accepted as absolutely true in the 
physical order, or it is not. If it is true in the physical order, 
then we must concede that Christ is, in that order, a human 
person. If it is not true, then, on Friethoff’s account, the only 
other factor which can and does constitute human personality 


11 [bid., p. 95. Cf. Summa Theol., III, 4, 1 ad 1. 
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is, as we have said above, the de facto negation of assumption 
of this individual nature. Thus, Scotus’ doctrine is vindicated. 

Fourthly, Friethoff’s most brief account of the fact of the 
Incarnation needs examination. 


If therefore God can devise a mode of communicating other than that 
which is by way of act and potency, then an individual, although 
naturally incommunicable, will be preternaturally or supernaturally 
communicated and by that very fact deficient in what is of the ratio 
of a person . . . Such a mode of communicating God did devise, though 
we cannot describe it . . . This mode cannot be by way of act and 
potency because God cannot be a form in any composition . . .'* 


Two points are made here. 1) The hypostatic union involves 
no communication “ per modum actus et potentiae ”; and 2) it 
could not do so because God cannot be as form in a composition. 
Yet Second Constantinople defined the unity of the Word of 
God to flesh “ secundum compositionem sive subsistentiam.” * 
And Thomas teaches a certain composition in the hypostatic 
union.** Faith itself demands that in some sense we admit 
composition here, but in what sense? Granted that God can- 
not be as a formal principle of composition (composition 
ex his)*® it does not follow that no composition is possible to 
Him; and where there is composition one component is neces- 
sarily determining, the other determined. This is not to assert 
of God, as entering into such composition, the imperfection 


found in a formal cause as such. That imperfection must be 
denied. But the Incarnation does involve the Verbum as per- 


fecting the human nature of Christ and that human nature as 
perfected; to that degree we do and must conceive the Incar- 
nation after the manner of communication per modum actus et 
potentiae, that is to say, we either conceive it as analogous to 


2 Friethoff, op. cit., p. 98. 

18 Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, no. 216. 

14 Summa Theol., III, 2, 4. 

15 Cf. Gonet, Clypeus Theologiae Thomisticae, I, Tract. I, d. 4, a, 1, par. 2, 
(Vives Edition, p. 158.) 
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such communication or we do not conceive it at all. If the term 
“ communication ” as used in the Incarnation does not signify 
something analogous to communications we do know (which are 
always per modum actus et potentiae according even to Friet- 
hoff), then the term is purely equivocal in this predication and 
we have no starting point from which to know anything about 
the hypostatic union. 

Lastly—and briefly—it may be permissible to note that some 
centuries ago John of St. Thomas gave a basic answer to this 
position—long, obviously, before Friethoff proposed it. 


Primary matter does have incommunicability with respect to any further 
subject, not as a complete totum (has incommunicability) but as a 
potential principle ut quo. Nevertheless matter is communicable to the 
form for the constitution of the totum. Therefore, it does not have total 
incommunicability, which is required for subsistence, which (subsis- 
tence) is as a term supposing the whole nature constituted and therefore 
not communicating itself further for the constitution of anything which 
does not belong to matter.’ 


In fine, Friethoff is guilty of simple equivocation. His argu- 


ment—the person is that which is distinct and incommunicable; 


but primary matter gives incommunicability ; therefore primary 
matter constitutes personality—has no one middle term. The 
word incommunicable has different significations in each of the 
two premises. The argument therefore does not prove. 


II. Tue Oprnion or CasetTan 


The greatest of St. Thomas’ commentators treats ex professo 
of personality in three places principally: in his commentaries 
on De Ente et Essentia * (1495) ; on the Summa Theologiae I** 
(1507) and also JIJ*® (1522). We shall consider each very 


1¢ Phil. Nat., Pars, la, Ques. VII, a. 3 (Reiser edition, II, 128). Curs. 
Phil., I., Phil Nat., I, q. 8, a. 3. 

17 Cap. V, q. 9. 

3, 3. 1° Thid., 4, 2. 
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briefly, in order to grasp the totality of the great Cardinal’s 
view of this matter. 

In De Ente et Essentia Cajetan points out first that whereas 
by “ nature ” we understand that which is signified by the defini- 
tion of a thing, by “person” we understand the individual 
having that quiddity; therefore according to the three grades 
of substances there is found a threefold distinction between 


nature and suppositum.”° 
First, as to material substances. In these there is a rational 


distinction between nature and person and in addition, a two- 
fold real distinction, one intrinsic, one extrinsic. They really 
differ intrinsically because the suppositum includes something 
real and intrinsic to itself not included in the nature, viz., the 
principles of individuation; and extrinsically, because the sup- 
positum includes something real but extrinsic to itself which 
the nature does not include—namely actual existence, for exist- 
ence is primarily the act of the suppositum. 

Secondly, as to immaterial created substances. In them there 
is between nature and suppositum a distinction of reason and 
one real, extrinsic distinction. - It is clear that in them there is 
no material principle of individuation joined to the specific 
nature. Hence the individual angelic suppositum does not in- 
clude any intrinsic reality over and above the nature. “ But 
because in them . . . existence differs really from nature which 
[existence] is, primo, the act of the suppositum, therefore the 
suppositum in them differs extrinsece from the nature. It adds, 
extrinsece, the reality of existence.” ** 

Thirdly, the Divine substance. “ In the glorious God the sup- 
positum differs in one way only, namely, according to reason; 
because the Divine Nature is not individuated by anything 
added to it, nor is its existence really different from the 


essence.” 7? 


*° De ente et essentia, l. c. (ed. Laurent), par, 84, p. 134. 
* Ibid. 22 Ibid. 


1 
4 
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In the light of this Cajetan reconciles St. Thomas’ teaching 
that in immaterial created substances nature and suppositum 
are distinct * and that they are the same.** They do differ 
really by a real, extrinsic difference; yet they are the same in so 
far as they do not differ by anything intrinsic to the nature of 
either.” 

Writing seven years later, in his commentary on the Prima 
Pars of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologiae, Cajetan approached 
the problem rather differently ** but outlines the same view. 
Here *’ he begins by considering how things can differ from one 
another. The following schema contains the essence of his “ dis- 
tinction of distinctions.” 


in reason { between thing and thing 
difference 
in reality : between thing including, 
and thing not including, 


| some reality which is f intrinsic 


| extrinsic 28 


The last “arm” of the schema above needs elucidation and 
Cajetan illustrates it thus. Man differs from animal by the 
inclusion of relationality, and that note is intrinsic to man. 
Hence between man and animal there is a distinction between 
a thing intrinsically including a reality, and a thing which 
abstracts from that reality. On the other hand, disciplinabile 
(“aptitude for discipline” is perhaps the best English equiva- 
lent) differs from man (supposing that disciplinabilitas is the 
very same thing as human nature) because it includes discipline 


28 Quodlibet., II, 2, 2. 

24In III De anima, 8; Summa Theol., I, 3, 3. 

*° Cajetan, op. cit., l.c. and p. 135. 

2° Nervose scribebat: it is almost with impatience that Cajetan in this 
place brushes aside merely logical considerations and settles down to a 
metaphysical discussion. This was not the great Cardinal’s universal 
practice. 

*7In Sum. I, q. 3, a. 3. In Summa Theol., I, 3, 3. 

** Tbid., n. 6. 
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as the act through which it is defined, and that act is extrinsic 
to man, not included in the notion of human nature. Hence 
between disciplinabile and man there is the distinction between 
a thing extrinsically including a reality, and a thing which 
abstracts from that reality. 

Thus there are four modes of difference: 1) merely of reason 
2) real distinction between thing and thing; 3) real distinction 
between thing intrinsically including something real and that 
which abstracts from the factor included; and 4) real distine- 
tion between a thing extrinsically including something real and 
that which abstracts from the factor included.” 

How then does a suppositum differ from a nature? Accord- 
ing to a rational distinction, suppositum and nature differ in all 
things—even in God their notions are different. But between 
them there can never in any case be such real distinction as 
obtains between two totally different things—qualis est iter 
rem et rem. The reason for this is clear. Further, in separated 
substances “the suppositum differs from the nature extrinsi- 
cally because the suppositum as such includes subsistere (which 
is esse per se) not intrinsically but in some fashion, as its proper 
act through which it would have to be defined . . . but the nature 
[does] not [include subsistere].” *° Lastly, in the case of ma- 
terial substances there is an additional difference. ‘“ The sup- 
positum includes individual matter which the nature does not 
include; it is clear this is to be understood as an intrinsic inclu- 
sion (de intriniseca inclusione).” * 

In summary therefore, 


suppositum and nature in composed substances differ intrinsically and 
extrinsically and rationally. . . . In immaterial substances [they] differ 
not intrinsically but with a real, extrinsic difference, and rationally .. . 
In God [they] are in no way distinct by a real distinction but only by 
reason of the manner of signifying.** 


2° Ibid., n. 7. 52 Tbid., l.c. 
Tbid., l.c. 8? Tbid., n. 8. 
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It is self-evident that this teaching is in agreement with 
Cajetan’s earlier position. That teaching can be summarized in 
two propositions: 1) It is common to all created substances that 
the suppositum differs from the nature by the inclusion of some 
act (existence) extrinsic to the nature. (2) This act of exist- 
ence enters into the definition of person as the proper act of the 
person or suppositum. Note that in this theory the element 
common to all created persons—existence—is extrinsic to the 
proper ratio of created substance. Hence while it is necessary 
to the definition of created person as the extrinsic act defining 
it, it would not enter into the definition of substance, not even 
of individual substance (were individual substance definable by 
us). Thus Cajetan held that the suppositum is the same as the 
(individual) nature yet adds to it a reference to something 
extrinsic to that nature—a reference to existence which is the 
proper act of the suppositum. The suppositum is, therefore, 
related to existence as potency is related to act, that is, by a 
transcendental relation. We have then this: a person is the 
(individual) nature as transcendentally related to existence 
which is really distinct from that nature. As will be evident 
this teaching is the Capreolan theory which we shall consider 
shortly. 

Some fifteen years after he had so described the distinction 
between person and nature Cajetan returned to the problem.” 
But here the context was different. Here the problem was to 


account for the unique case of Christ—Christ Who is homo per- 
fectus yet most certainly not a human person; Christ is a man 
but a Divine man. He Who is—the Person—is the Verbum 
Dei, not a persona creata. 


Here a difference in procedure, in argumentation, in termin- 


person ”’ is explicitly defined as 
terminus ultimus, ac, ut sic purus, naturae substantiae. Person- 


ology is very evident. Now “ 


33 In Summa Theol., III, 4, 2. 
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ality is now a term of nature, a mode, modally distinct from the 
nature, “ for the nature to be ‘ personated’ is for the nature to 
be terminated.” But we are anticipating. 

After pointing out the special difficulties involved in account- 
ing for the Incarnation, Cajetan proposes four questions. 1) 


Does the person add to the individual nature something real, 
or merely something of reason? 2) If the thing added is real 


is it something positive or negative? 3) Is it something intrinsic 
to the person or extrinsic? 4) What is the thing, whether it be | 
positive or negative, intrinsic or merely connoted? His own 
answer begins with St. Thomas’ teaching that the suppositum 
but not the nature is the first subject of existence; and that the 
suppositum but not the nature is the subject of real relation 
(relation of filiation, in the context). 


From this, that the humanity and this man differ in such fashion that 
the former, in reality, is capable neither of the act of existing nor of 
real filiation, except by reason of this man as the per se primo subject 
of both, we must say that there is some real difference be:ween this 
humanity and this man so that this man includes something real which 
this humanity does not include. 


By this “ something real,” the person is receptive of existence 
and accidents. It cannot be merely rational; it really constitutes 
something. Nor can it be reduced to a difference “ secundum 
extra connotata .. . because this difference precedes everything 
extrinsic.” It is not mere negation because a negation formally 
is nothing and formally gives capability for no real entity; 
personality implies real capacity, for without it this nature 


‘ 


‘per se primo receptive of these extrinsic 
34 


simply cannot be 
entities, namely the act of existing and filiation. 


This argument—after being restated in form— is followed 
by others which we can briefly summarize. 


1) The word substance is used both of substantial essence and 


*L.c., n. 6. 


1 
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of first substance, i. e., the thing to which is due esse per se sepa- 
ratim ita quod repugnat ei esse in alio ut in quod sive ut quo in 
quod, sive ut pars aut quasi pars in toto. Substance in the first 
sense is constituted by an intrinsic reality. Similarly then sub- 
stance taken for suppositum, that is, in the second sense, is con- 
stituted not by the act of being in such or such a mode, but by 
a reality intrinsically constitutive of that to which such a mode 
of being is due. 

2) Personality in divinis is a positive thing. Since creaturely 
personality is an imitation of the Divine, it too is a positive 
thing. 

3) When it is said that in Christ the Person of the Word sup- 
plies for a human person the sense is not that it supplies noth- 
ing (and a negation is formally nothing) but that it supplies 
for the substantial reality signified by “this man.” Hence 
person is not a negation, nor a mode of signifying, nor some- 
thing extrinsic. 


4) If the nature assumed by the Word should be abandoned 
by Him there would then be one Person of the Word, another 


person of that human nature. Therefore personality adds to 


the human nature a substantial reality intrinsically, formally 
constitutive of the thing in esse personali. Such a reality is re- 
ductively in the genus of substance.*° 


Thence is derived the definition of this reality: terminus ultt- 
mus, ac, ut sic purus, naturae substantiae. It is a term of 
nature, for the “ personating” of Christ’s humanity by the 
Word is the termination of that nature. It is ultimate as term, 
for even individuation does not give absolute termination, as 
appears in the case of Christ. His humanity is individual, but 
terminated only by a Divine Person. It is pure term, i.e., it 
bespeaks no causality—intrinsic or extrinsic—with respect to 


**L.c., nn, 8, 9. 
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the nature terminated. Personality then is the final, completing 
termination of a substantial nature. 

“ And that I have said this not arbitrarily but reasonably, I 
[shall] show from authority and from reason.” The authority 
cited by Cajetan is the saying of St. Thomas that what is 
assumed to a person “ is drawn to something more complete. . . . 
The ratio of person . . . implies the greatest completeness.” ** 
To say that nature without personality is incomplete is, for 
Cajetan, to say that it is not ultimately terminated. A person 
then is an ultimate term of nature.** 

Then follows a philosophical defense of the definition. The 
argument can seem, at first glance, puzzling. Cajetan argues 
that from the mere fact of division and without any act of 
generation, things of several predicaments can be multiplied. 
For example, if wood be divided each part requires a new quan- 
titative term. But more than that, a new relation is acquired 
by each, as well as proper actual existence; and a new hypostasis 
is had. So whereas there was actually one hypostasis there are 
now two, and this “sola divisione.” “ Therefore from the 
manner in which we see hypostases multiplied it seems reason- 
able that [hypostasis] adds to the singular nature termina- 
tion, because the generation of terms is such.” ** Notice the 
simplicity of the argument. From Thomas’ tract on the Incar- 
nation Cajetan had been deeply impressed by the teaching that 
the hypostasis is 1) the proper subject of existence and 2) the 
proper subject of relation. Now, says Cajetan, simply divide a 
homogeneous body, that is, place a new, actual term in it and 
immediately you have new relationship, new existence (the very 
things of which hypostasis is the per se primo subject) and, 
the new hypostasis; and all this from a new quantitative term. 


*° St. Thomas, In III Sent., d. 5, q. 3, a. 3. 

87 Cajetan, op. cit., l.c. nn. 10, 11. 

3*“ Ex modo igitur quo videmus multiplicari hypostases rationi con- 
sontaneum appatet quod terminationem naturae singulari superaddit; quo- 
niam terminorum talis est generatio.” L. c., n. 9. 
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Ergo hypostasis is term, the term which is subject of existence 
and relation. Truly if it were not Cajetan writing one would 
suspect: Post hoc ergo est hoc! But of course Cajetan was 
neither naive nor playful. The argument must be understood as 
an analogy proceeding from what happens in some bodies, and 


concluding to “ suppositality ” 


in general. 
Following this Cajetan indicates how well this teaching agrees 
with certain other points of scholastic doctrine and with certain 


words of St. Thomas.*® 


We shall not pause here for any criticism of Cajetan’s theory 
but go on immediately to an exposition of Capreolus. It will 
be more convenient to criticize Cajetan and Capreolus jointly 
in order to delineate, on a comparative basis, elements of agree- 
ment and disagreement between them. 


Ill. Tur Turory or 


At the very beginning of our discussion of the Capreolan 
theory two facts ought to be made clear: 1) Capreolus did not 
hold the position (defended by Billot) that created personality 
ts the created existence; his position is certainly and importantly 
different from Billot’s; and 2) Capreolus does have very con- 
siderable authority in the Thomistic tradition, for he stands as 
a transmitter of that tradition rather than as an innovator 
within it. He is the exemplar and transmitter of that tradition 
as it stood some 150 years after St. Thomas’ death. 

Capreolus’ first discussion of personality occurs in his First 
Sentences.*° Here we may, I think justifiably, summarize quite 
briefly the points made by Capreolus in his various conclusiones. 


**L.c,, n. 11. This in turn is followed by the solution of difficulties 
which, in themselves most interesting, are not of first importance to our 
purpose here. 

*° Capreolus, In I Sent,, d. 4, q. II, a. 1; vol. I, p. 228 and ff. In citing 
Capreolus we give volume and page reference to the Paban-Peques edition 
of his Defensiones Theologiae. 
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“The second conclusion is that in material things nature and 
the suppositum of the nature differ really (secundum rem).” 


For this the “ Princeps Thomistarum ”—after a preliminary 


discussion of the significance of the words “ nature ” and “ sup- 
positum ”—cites St. Thomas’ words “. . . in things composed 
of matter and form . .. nature, or essence, and suppositum 
differ,” because whereas the nature includes only the definition 
of the species, the suppositum adds other elements, notably 
individual matter.** 

“ The third conclusion is that in material substances the quid- 
dity, and that of which it is the quiddity, differ (differt quod 
quid est et illud cujus est)."”’ Here again St. Thomas is cited: 
“ No res naturae if it has matter is its very quiddity, but it is 
that which has the quiddity.” * 

“ The fourth conclusion is that in created spiritual substances, 
as the angels, the abstract is not predicated of the concrete, 
nor is the suppositum altogether the same secundum rem as its 
essence or nature.” This is founded on St. Thomas’ teaching 
that in both immaterial and material created substances it is 
true that the suppositum 
is not altogether the same as the nature ... In created immaterial 
substances there are [accidunt] as accidents elements besides the specific 
element . . . because the very existence of the angel is outside his 


essence . . . and there are other [accidental] elements which all pertain 
to the suppositum but not to the nature.** 


“The fifth conclusion is that in God alone suppositum and 
nature, the abstract and the concrete, do not differ.” This is 
most clearly St. Thomas’ doctrine. “ In God alone there is no 


accident outside [i. e., in addition to] His essence. ... There 


fore in God suppositum and nature are the same.” “ 


“St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 3, 3; ef. also In I Sent., d. 23, q. 1, 1; 
De pot., XX 9, 1; De ente et essentia, c. 3. 

*2 In VII Meta., 11; ef. also 5; De ente et essentia, c. 3. 

#8 Quodlibet., IT, 2, 2 ad 1. 

44 Tbid., 1.c.; Summa Theol., III, 2, 2. 
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On these points very evidently Capreolus and Cajetan agree 
—both against Friethoff. But this is evident too: for Capreolus, 


‘ 


personality is not existence. He writes “ existence is not more 


of the ratio of suppositum than of nature (non plus esse est de 


ratione suppositi quam naturae).” *° 


How then is the sup- 
positum related to existence? Once more Capreolus merely cites 


the Doctor communis,*® 


although existence is not of the ratio of the suppositum, nevertheless 
because it pertains to the suppositum and is not of the ratio of the 
nature it is clear that suppositum and nature are not altogether the 
same in those things which are not their own existence.*? 


How then do these two—suppositum and nature—differ in 
subsistent forms in which existence is the only reality of the 
substantial order added to the form? Capreolus answers, 


in such things the suppositum differs from the nature because the 
abstract [nature] excludes from its signification whatever is not of the 
specific ratio; but the concrete [person] includes this, not actually but 
in potency, not explicitly but implicitly. For one of these [two] is 
signified as that which has [habens] the other as that which is had 
[habitum]; one is signified as a part, the other as a total.*® 


This much at least, then, we have in Capreolus’ thought 
derived from St. Thomas. Existence is no more of the ratio of 
the suppositum than it is of the ratio of the nature; yet it per- 
tains to the suppositum and not to the nature. Whereas the 
nature, or essence, in no way includes existence in its notion, 
the suppositum does include it, not actually or explicitly (and 
therefore it is not of the ratio of suppositum) but potentially 
and implicitly (therefore it pertains to the suppositum). We 
might illustrate this by a rough analogy. Form is not of the 


«® Capreolus, op. cit., p. 238. 

«*It was Capreolus’ declared intention in his Defensiones in no wise to 
alter or depart from St. Thomas, but simply to reply to St. Thomas’ critics 
from the text or implications of St. Thomas himself. 

Tbid. Thid. 
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ratio of matter. Since the two are really distinct, matter in its 
own ratio does not actually or explicitly include form. Yet form 
pertains to matter, potentially and implicitly; hence we define 
matter by reference to form. 
This position of Capreolus is quite consistent with what he 
had already written. 
The conerete singular—Socrates—in its principal signification includes 
accidents; but the concretum commune—man—includes them implicitly 
. and not actually .. . It does not follow however that [the first] 
is ens per accidens because it does not include these [accidents] as 
intrinsic to its nature, but as determinative of its essential parts so that 
it signifies them by connotation [quasi connatando].*® 


Here then is a more perfect analogy. As the ratio of the indi- 
vidual nature connotes individuating accidents as determinants 
but does not actually include them, so the suppositum in its 
ratio connotes existence but does not actually include it. As 
we should define individual nature without actually including 
this color or weight but obliquely referring to some determining 
accidents, so we should define suppositum not as this existence 
but as having reference to some existence. 

Even more explicitly Capreolus writes, 
Neither the material suppositum nor the created immaterial suppositum 
explicitly includes existence in its ratio, but [only] implicitly, inasmuch 
as the suppositum is signified as that which has something and as a 
total thing; but existence is had by the created suppositum and is 
neither the created suppositum nor its nature.*° 


Thus the distinction between them is that which obtains between 
a thing which has something and the extrinsic, yet determining 
thing had. How shall we conceive such a relationship ? 

It is in his Third Sentences that Capreolus gives the solution 
most explicitly. When it is said that the human person adds 
something positive over and above the individual nature, he 
understands this to mean that the thing added 


4° Tbid., p. 236. 5° Tbid., p. 241. 


‘ 
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is an act of the nature, not after the manner of form, substantial or 
accidental, but in the manner in which the being of actual existence is 
called the act of essence as that by which [ut quo] and of the sup- 
positum as that which [ut quod] exists . . . Existence is of the ratio 
of the suppositum in such a way that it is not a part of it, nor does 
it enter into its essence but is as something connoted and implied im 
obliquo . . . This, I think, was St. Thomas’ opinion.** 


Between suppositum and existence then there is the relation- 
ship of potency to act. Now potency is intrinsically constituted 
by order to act, yet the two are really distinct, act remaining 
extrinsic to potency. Actual existence then does not pertain to 
the intrinsic constitution of the suppositum but does pertain 
to it extrinsically per modum connotati et in obliquo. The per- 
son is not an aggregate of nature plus existence; rather person 
is the individual substance as bespeaking ordination to the pos- 
session of existence. 


We do not say that nature in material things is the suppositum, nor 
that the composite of nature and existence is the suppositum, but that 
something mediate is the suppositum, namely the individual nature 
under such existence. ... We say that among the angels the supposi- 
tum is not some third thing composed of nature and existence but the 
nature under existence [natura stans sub esse |.°* 


If existence were the intrinsic and formal constituent of the 
created person that person would indeed be the very composite 
of nature and being which Capreolus denies. Clearly then for 


the “ Princeps” existence is neither part of the person nor its 


formally determining element. The person is the individual na- 
ture as bespeaking actual order to existence. It is worth repeat- 
ing that authors who represent Capreolus’ theory as either iden- 
tical with, or close to that of Billot, are simply misinformed. 
Capreolus held neither that the suppositum is existence “ in the 


raw” nor existence as connoted, but that it is the individual 


51 Tbid.; In III Sent., d. 5, q. 3, a. 3; V, 105. 
** Capreolus, ibid., p. 110, 


‘ 
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nature—as ordained to or connoting existence—existence re- 
maining extrinsic. 

We can summarize Capreolus thus. The created suppositum 
is the complete individual nature connoting substantial exist- 
tence, or as bespeaking order to existence. The concept is not 
easily grasped perhaps but we do have an analogy to assist in 
penetrating it. The principle of individuation is, according to 
the Thomists, materia quantitate signata. Why so? The indi- 
viduating principle must be both substantial and intrinsic, for 
individual distinction is both substantial and intrinsic to a thing. 
The individuating principle cannot be the form: in form all 
members of a species agree and are not distinct; if substantial 
form varied in individuals there would be no specific likeness 
in things. There remains then only matter, the other substan- 
tial and intrinsic co-principle of body substances. Yet matter 
alone is insufficient to distinguish, for it is most common, found 
in all bodies. Quantity, an immediate modification of matter, is 
de se a principle of distinction; it actually is order, 1. e., a dis- 
tinction of parts. Alone, quantity cannot be the substantial 
individuating principle, for quantity is an accident. But the 
total principle of individuation can well be matter (substan- 
tial) as connoting this quantity and distinction, matter as hav- 
ing intrinsic exigency for determined quantity, given whichever 
quantity there is this actual individual. The principle itself is 
the substantial thing, matter; but matter as bespeaking order 
to a principle of distinction, viz., determined quantity. 

Similarly in this matter of personality. There is an actual 


person, given the individual nature actuated by existence; but 


the personality is constituted by order to existence. As a definite 
quantity is not the individual principle, neither is this exist- 
ence the person but in each case substantial ordination is the 
substantial reality. The nature’s exigency for existence, its 
connotation of existence: that is personality. 

Why then is not Christ a human person? For in Christ there 
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is an individual created human nature connoting, or transcen- 
dentally ordered to existence. Note that according to Capreolus 


the created person is indeed the individual nature, but as 
ordered to existence. Order such as this is either aptitudinal 
or actual. Aptitudinal order is the substance as bespeaking 
capability to exist per se separatim; actual order is the sub- 
stance as actually ordered by its agent cause to substantial 
existence. In Christ there was indeed aptitudinal order to 
human existence, else His humanity would not be substantial 
since substance is, by definition, id cui competit (aptitude) esse 
in se et non in alio sicut in subjecto inhaesionts. But aptitude 
for order does not constitute an actual person; this requires 
actual ordination, just as to have an actual individual it is 
necessary that matter be actually modified by determined quan- 
tity. Because in the case of the Savior there is no actual ordi- 
nation of His human nature to created existence, He is not a 
created person.** 

It remains now merely to search out, on a comparative basis, 
the meaning of both Cajetan’s teaching and Capreolus’. Here 
our purpose is to look especially for any basic agreement be- 
tween the two, as well as for disagreement. 


VI. Criticism or CaJeETaN AND CAPREOLUS 


We are faced then with the very apparent agreement between 
Cajetan and Capreolus in the earlier works of the former, and 
faced also with the disagreement between them expressed by 
Cajetan in his Commentary on the T’ertia Pars. For Capreolus 
the constituent of created personality is the individual intel- 
lectual nature as connoting existence, i.e., as exigent of exist- 


58] should like to point out that this notion of transcendental relation 
aptitudinally persisting, though not actualized, has excellent authority in 
Yhomistic tradition. It is expressly taught by John of St. Thomas, Curs. 
Phil., I. Ars. Log II, q. 17, a. 2 (ed, Reiser, I, 583a, 39). It is most evi- 
dently implied by St. Thomas (Jn II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 5 ad 8) and Banez 
(I, 45, 3). 
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ence, or transcendentally ordered to it. With that Cajetan twice 
agreed wholly, but in his later work taught that this constitu- 
ent is a substantial mode, the ultimate term, of the individual 
created nature. Here we shall not enter into a detailed criti- 
cism of either position. We shall simply undertake to show 
that there is no true disagreement between the two Thomists, 
that the tradition has one constant, coherent, and most satisfac- 
tory theory of created personality exposed by Capreolus, and 


by Cajetan in all his works. This will involve two main steps: 


1) we shall show that the mode or term indicated by Cajetan 
as the constituent of created personality is and can be nothing 
other than the connotation or transcendental relation indicated 
by Capreolus; and 2) we shall attempt to indicate why Cajetan 
in his Commentary on the Tertia Pars uses a terminology dif- 
ferent from the terminology which he himself had followed in 
his earlier works. 

First then, the more difficult task of showing the ontological 
identity of mode (Cajetan) and transcendental relation (Capreo- 
lus). The initial step here must be a vindication of Cajetan’s 
supposition that there really are substantial modes.** Unfortu- 
nately, his theory has been weakened by the frequently repeated 
accusation that “ substantial modes” make their coy appear- 
ance in philosophical thought with him. This allegation is 
centuries old. It rests upon unfamiliarity with the doctrine of 
St. Thomas and unfamiliarity with the meaning of modality. 

St. Thomas expressly teaches the reality of substantial modes. 


Wheresoever there is something received there must there be a mode 
since what is received is limited according to the recipient; and there- 
fore since creaturely being, essential and accidental, is received, mode is 
found not only in accidental things but in substantial things.°° 


*Cajetan of course, and his followers, conceive the terminus ultimus 
individualis naturae as a mode which pertains reductively to the genus of 
substance. 

55 De ver., XXI, 6 ad 5. 


1 
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And again, 


The form of each thing, however it be, whether substantial or accidental, 
is according to some measure. And so it is said (8 Metaph. text 10) 
that the forms of things are as numbers, and from this they have a 
certain mode, which regards (their) measure.® 


St. Thomas’ position is beyond dispute. A clear realization that 
substantial modes are demanded by the very nature of modality 
will be evident from our delineation of that nature. 

What, then, is a mode? The most superficial acquaintance 
with St. Thomas yields this description: a mode is a commen- 
suration of a thing (or of a ratio, or part of a thing) to its 
proper measure, for always mode is “ quem mensura praefigit.” 
The notion is admittedly broad but it is decidedly determined 
by these further propositions, all of them expressly taught by St. 
Thomas.‘ 1) “ Mode is that which a measure determines ; where- 
fore it implies a certain determination according to a certain 


measure.” 


Mode then is this determination arising from a 
fit measure; it necessarily bespeaks limitation which is the 
determinateness in question. ‘“‘ Wherever there is anything 
received, there must be a mode, since what is received is limited 


according to the recipient.” °° 


2) Now this limitation, this determination, falls upon created 


form; the mode is prerequisite to the form. “ The form of each 


thing, however it be . . . is according to a certain measure .. . 


59 “To form there is 


and from this it has a certain mode. 
prerequired a determination or commensuration of its prin- 
ciples, whether material or efficient, and this [commensuration ] 
is signified by mode.” ® Modality then is verified of all created 


forms, it is found in all created being. It is the limitation of 


5° Summa Theol., I-II, 85, 4. 
57 Ibid., I, 49, 2. 

58 De ver., l. c. 

5° Summa Theol., I-II, 85, 4. 
Ibid., I, 5, 5. 
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that created being, limitation on its formal principle. This 
limitation or determination which is mode is inescapable because 
creaturely being is creaturely, i. e., limited or measured. 


3) This limitation of the formal principle of creaturely being 
is predicated in a twofold way, by reason of its twofold origin. 


A thing is said to be modified by something else in two ways: either 
formally, and thus a thing is said to be modified by its own mode which 
is in itself; or effectively, and in this way all things are modified by 
Him Who imposes mode [measure] on things; hence God is, effectively, 
called the mode of all things.®* 


Again St. Thomas wrote “ To form there is prerequired a deter- 
mination or commensuration of its principles whether material 
or efficient, and this is signified by mode.” * The coherence 
and reasonableness of this is instantly apparent. Mode is limi- 
tation, determination of being. Form is actual being, perfec- 
tion. Perfection is limitable only by something extrinsic to 
itseli—by potency, the material, the determinable; and by the 
agent which communicates to form only perfection of such sort, 
to such degree. Thus the causes whence mode arises are pri- 
marily two, the material and the efficient. But notice that the 
modification is prerequired to created formal being, for that 
being, as limited, prerequires principles of limitation: one 
inherent to the limited creature, whence the mode is the crea- 
ture’s own; the other extrinsic to it, and this is said to be its 
mode effective. 

4) Where then is this mode—in the measuring principle or 
in the limited thing principiated ? 
Mode implies a certain determination of measure. This determination 
is found both in the measure and in the thing measured but in different 
fashions (aliter tamen, et aliter). For it is found in the measure 
essentially, because a measure is of itself the determining and modifying 


“ In I Sent., d. 3, q. 2, a. 3 ad 3. 
*2 Summa Theol., I, 5, 5. 
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rule of other things; it is found in the things measured secundum aliud, 
that is, inasmuch as they attain to the measure. Therefore, nothing 
ean be found unmodified in the measure; but the thing measured is 
unmodified if it does not, either by reason of defect or excess, attain 
to the measure.** 


From this, that the mode is essentially in the rule or measure 
it need not follow that the mode as said formaliter of a thing, 
be distinct from the mode as predicated effective, i. e., though 
mode is essentially in the measuring principles it need not follow 
that there are as many distinct modes as there are principles of 
different orders. One and the same mode, or determination of 
being, can proceed from different principles according to dif- 
ferent orders of causality, from God according to efficient caus- 
ality, from principles intrinsic to created being according to 
intrinsic causality. In any case we shall restrict our considera- 
tion to modes as created and essentially in creatures. 

5) From the fact that mode is essentially in the principles 
measuring or determining and not essentially in the thing prin- 
cipiated, it follows at once that “ mode pertains to the principles 
determined under the being of the principrated thing’’ (modus 
pertineat ad principia determinata sub esse principiatr”’).** 
Note the ratio of the nexus. St. Thomas is speaking in the 
place cited, of mode formally predicated, and mode so con- 
sidered pertains to the modifying principles as they are under 
the being of the modified thing. Mode, essentially in the modi- 
fying principles, at once and necessarily connotes the thing modi- 
fied; but more than that, mode is actually in those principles 
as they are under the being of the modified thing. Hence mode 
can exist aptitudinaliter prior to the reception of the form modi- 
fied by the modifying principle, but it actually is only when 


modifying principle and form modified are conjoined. Essence 


as connoting the being it determines and “under which” 


®8 Summa Theol., II-II, 27, 6. 
* In I Sent., d. 3, q. 2, a. 2. 
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it is, viz., existence (Capreolus): this is a substantial mode 
(Cajetan). Is not this agreement already implicit ? 

We can summarize, then, from St. Thomas’ teaching, that 
wherever there is limitation there is mode because mode implies 
determination according to a measure. This determination or 
limitation which is essentially in the limiting principle arises 
from the recipient of the being it modifies and its efficient cause; 
but the mode or determination is actually in that principle, only 
of course, when the form modified is joined to it. 

Can we push further this notion of mode so conceived? We 
can, and particularly with the help of John of St. Thomas: 


Briefly I say this much . . . that modes are of two kinds. [There are] 
some which pertain to the very composition or complement of some 
thing, or some nature, as the constitution of substance is achieved by 
union and completed by subsistence; accident [is constituted] by in- 
herence, quality by diverse grades of intensity and remission .. . 


For John of St. Thomas all four—union, subsistence, inherence 
and intensity—are modes. “ There are other modes pertaining 
neither to the constitution nor to the complement of a thing but 
| which] belong to it only from some extrinsic ratio or principle 


.’*® Admittedly this might seem a com- 


... as ubt, and sttus. .. 
plication. We now have modes arising from extrinsic as well as 
those arising from intrinsic created principles! But note at 
least this much: the union between matter and form is a mode 
(reductively substantial, of course); subsistence is similarly a 
substantial mode; the inesse of accidents is their mode, viz., 
their mode of being. But ubi, situs, and, in general, the last six 
predicaments (i. e., including actio, passio, quando and habitus) 
are also, according to John of St. Thomas, modes—accidental 
modes obviously. 

Let us for a moment consider these predicaments. The form 
from which they are denominated (e. g., ubi from place) 


*5 Curs. Phil., I. Ars Log., II, q. 14, a. 1 (ed. Reiser, I, 502-503). 
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is not merely an extrinsic form as it remains extrinsic, but inasmuch 
as it leaves, from its exterior adjacence some change in the thing [ut 
relinquit ex sua adiacientia exteriori aliquam mutationem in re} which 
is not only an application and condition, but the ratio of denomination, 
with essential order to and dependence on, the extrinsic thing con- 
curring to that denomination.® 


The last six predicaments therefore depend on something ex- 
trinsic (as wbi on place) 


not as on a term, as predicamental relation does, but as on a principle and 
form from which the denomination arises, or about which it is concerned. 
This relation is secundum dici or transcendental, because although it 
depends on the existence of the extrinsic reality in order that it de- 
nominate actually ... yet since it depends essentially and per se on 
such an extrinsic reality ... therefore that relation és called tran- 
scendental and secundum dici. A relation secundum esse [predica- 
mental relation] . .. is to its term ut ad purum terminum.** 


These six predicaments then are modes because they are real 
determinations affecting bodies, which determinations arise from 
principles extrinsic to the body modified. But these modes are 
transcendental relations, transcendental because the modifica- 
tion achieved in the modified body is not merely respectus ad 
something else, but is itself essentially dependent on the modi- 
fying body. This body has predicamental relation of similarity 
to that body because both are white; yet the whiteness of either 
is predicated of the body whether the other body exists or not. 
The whiteness of the second body is merely that to which the 
whiteness of the first body is referred by the relation. But on 
the other hand ubz cannot possibly be predicated of any body 
unless there be place, i. e., another body. The “ ubicated ” body 
does not look to the other body merely as term of reference; it 
depends on it to have ubi at all. The wbz is not merely to other 
bodies, it is from them. This is no mere predicamental relation 


** John of St. Thomas, op. cit., p. 624. 
*t Ibid., 624-625. 
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(ad aliquid). It is transcendental, for ubi is an absolute thing, 
a real modification of the “ubicated” body, yet essentially 
referred—and not merely referable to—other bodies. 

Now and analogous situation obtains between an individual 
nature and its existence. As that nature is “ determinata sub 
esse principiatr” ** it is unquestionably imposing mode (limita- 
tion, determination) on the esse, as St. Thomas taught. But 
that very mode is transcendental relation, for the reference of 
nature to existence is real as the reference of matter to form 
(the substantial mode called wnion) is real. Yet it is not merely 
a preclicamental reference, i. e., a reference of nature to exist- 
ence purely as respectus ad aliud ut ad termtnum tantum ; rather 
the nature “ depends essentially and per se on this extrinsic 
form,” which is existence. This, as John of St. Thomas teaches, 
constitutes a transcendental relation. The last six predicaments 
are modes as we have seen; and those modes are transcendental 
relations because of their per se actual dependence on the form 
modified. Similarly, in the substantial order, personality is a 
mode essentially in the thing measuring (essence) as Cajetan 
taught; but this mode is a transcendental relation because of 


the per se dependence of the essence on the form modified 


(existence ),—and this is Capreolus’ account of personality. The 
two theories are hardly in conflict. They are different aspects, 
different enunciations, of the same doctrine. 

In fine, we can then describe created personality as the trans- 
cendental reference of an individual created rational substance 
to its connatural existence. This is of course a mode; for this 
substance limits, determines the existence. This mode is apti- 
tudinally in the nature conceived as prior to its existence; it is 
actually in the nature as the “ principle determined under the 
being of the thing principiated,” i.e., in the nature actually 
existing by its connatural existence. The mode, therefore, as 
St. Thomas says, is predicated effective of God but formaliter of 


** In I Sent., d. 3, q. 2, a, 2. 
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the existing nature. In other words the mode, or personality, 
is actually constituted by the agency of the efficient cause. Thus 
if a nature is actually ordered to created existence its actual 
personality is created; if it is actually ordered to an uncreated 
existence (as is the Sacred Humanity of Christ) the Person is 
clearly Divine. 

One final point before the more apologetic task which still 
awaits us. The point is this: the Thomistic theory of person- 
ality discussed here has tremendous advantages. First it is 
completely in accord with St. Thomas’ dicta. In the light of this 
theory no true difficulty is encountered in trying to understand 
all that St. Thomas wrote on created personality. Those places 
wherein the Angelic Doctor seems to identify person and nature 
become quite understandable. After all a transcendental rela- 
tion is the absolute thing referred. Yet it is true, as St. Thomas 
also says, that personality adds to individual nature, because it 
does add real ordination. Thus this theory gives a true insight 
into the understanding of St. Thomas, an insight which avoids 
the vast irreverence of accusing St. Thomas of stupid contra- 
dictions, and the vast inconvenience of having to “ explain 
away ” some of his statements. 

Secondly this theory is traditional Thomism. Capreolus, 


Cajetan, John of St. Thomas—there are no greater Thomists 


than these after Thomas himself, and this theory rests imme- 
diately upon them, as well as St. Thomas. Let us say frankly 
that if we approach this, or a similar problem, with the preju- 
dice that there is no vital, unified tradition called Thomism but 
only a grouping around St. Thomas of disparate and mutually 
contradictory opinions, we can exaggerate every difference of 
terminology or approach and see nothing but differences. But 
if, rather, we approach such problems with St. Thomas’ own 
prejudice that our masters are our masters, that they are cor- 
rect and—unless the contrary be unmistakably proven—in 
fundamental agreement, we can begin to understand something 
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of the great truths they have taught and there begins to emerge 
something of the outline of that vast and admirable body of 
truth which they disclosed. 

Thirdly, this theory is essentially simple, understandable, 
coherent—it makes sense. Cajetan in particular has often been 
accused of introducing unnecessary and extravagant subtlety 
into this question of personality. The notion of mode is some- 
what obscure to us but that is hardly Cajetan’s fault. With 
the simple realization that Cajetan understood mode as St. 
Thomas did, some of the obscurity lifts. This theory—which is 
the great Thomistic theory—is plagued by neither subtlety nor 
complexity. Once exposed it is readily grasped and it accounts 
for all the elements in our problem. 

Lastly and very impressively this theory unfolds for us, as no 


other theory of created personality does, the deep mystery of 


the analogy of personality. The word person is, must be, analo- 


gous, for it is predicated of God, of a vast multitude of angels 
(each specifically distinct from all others) and of man. If the 
word person then be not utterly equivocal (and if it were equivo- 
cal then it would be quite useless), then there must be some 
ratio common to God, to angels, and to man designated by that 
word. The prime analogate ought to be the Divine Persons. 
Very well: what, in divinis, constitutes distinct Persons? It is 
relation, relation as divinely subsistent. What, then, should 
constitute created persons? Again relation, else this word per- 
son as said of God and creature is indeed equivocal, and does 
not name something which is proportionately the same in all 
the analogates. Here then, in relation, we have the common 
ratio which is designated by this word. But note immediately 
the intrinsic differences of that ratio of relation—for we must, 
of course, avoid the extreme of univocity. The formal constitu- 
ent of a Divine Person is relation, i. e. esse ad—but subsistent ; 
of created person, a transcendental relation, an absolute thing, 
implying infinitely less perfection. But the created transcen- 
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dental relations which constitute created personalities differ too 
as between angels and men. The human mode is the term, the 


limit (as Cajetan describes it) of essential principles really dis- 
tinct from one another; it is the mode of a totality as such. The 
angelic mode is not, for the angel’s nature, ordained to exist- 
ence, is not a totum constituted of essential parts. Because each 
angel is a specifically distinct substance the substantial mode of 
each must be distinct in kind—and each is distinct from the 
totality proper to the human mode.” Thus is the analogy safe- 
guarded. Person names a ratio one in God, in angels, and in 
men, but one only by analogy. Because God is, in His sub- 
stance, His subsistent being, the Divine relation named by per- 
son is subsistent relation. Because the angel is not subsistent 
being, the relation named is, in the angel, not relatio subsistens 
but relatio transcendentalis. Yet because the angelic substance 
is simple the mode or relation in each has intrinsic simplicity. 
The human mode bespeaks a relation, trancendental, with the 
distinctive note of compositeness because the human substance 
is composite. 

And this leads logically to our last point. Why is Cajetan’s 
terminology so very different in the Tertia Pars from his termi- 
nology in his earlier works—and that of Capreolus? Some 
clarity on this point might possibly lessen hesitation to accept 
the evident truth that Capreolus and Cajetan do agree funda- 
mentally. 

Quite possibly the answer may lie in what we have suggested 
immediately above. The notion of human personality alone 
involves real complexity. In material creatures subsistence has 
a twofold function, viz., not only that it can per se subsist but 
that it is something complete." Material subsistence as giving 


**It would be quite impossible for us to discern the mode of each angel 
in its specific distinctuess. That would require univocal knowledge of each 
angelic nature. 

7 Of. John of St. Thomas, op. cit., II, 128. 
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completeness gives distinction from a mere part. In giving order 
to esse in se it gives distinction from a mere accident. 

Note that these are but two aspects of the one thing, for 
among bodies, that to which it is due to exist in itself is only the 
complete thing, the totum. Of the two functions of subsistence, 


one—ordination to esse—is common to persons in any personable 


nature; the other—completeness—only to a material personable 


nature i. e., human nature. 

If then we consider personality in general the element of ordi- 
nation to esse is to the forefront. Hence Cajetan, writing of 
personality in general, considers ordination to esse predomi- 
nantly, though the second element is indicated clearly in his 
distinction between immaterial and material substances. But 
in his commentary on the T'ertia Pars the Cardinal was con- 
cerned with why Christ does not have human personality. Now 
of the two functions ascribed to material subsistence that of 
completing the nature is considered as prior, since only the com- 
plete nature is aptwm ad esse. Hence Cajetan could write that 
the real difference between individual (material) nature and 
person is irreducible to a difference “‘ secundum extra connotata 
.. . because this difference precedes everything extrinsic.” But 
the words need not imply that the theory of personality now 
exposed is different from that which he had previously defended. 
The ordo ad esse which is the common note of personality must, 
in an essentially composed nature, first achieve natural complete- 
ness. Here, then, his great contribution is the perception and 
explanation of the peculiar mode proper to human personality. 
This is a positive development of the Capreolan theory. We who 
have fallen heirs to the thought of both masters can, in grati- 
tude, accept from each his own contribution, seeing the strong 
unity which encompasses both in the living tradition which is 
Thomism. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D.C. 


Metaphysics and the Second Analytics 


by William Baumgaertner 


\ yE HAVE many reasons for encouragement in the several 

competent articles which have recently appeared on the 
subject of metaphysics. The problem of the approach to meta- 
physics as a science and the problem of the order of that science 
are complicated ones. If through the current discussion the 
various aspects of the problem and, even more so, the various 
steps involved in its solution become clear, we shall have evi- 
dence of progress. The problem can be discussed in terms of 
any one of the several parts which comprise it. A profitable 
step at this point would be the ordering of these parts of the 
question. 

The correct order of learning is necessary for an intelligent 
dialectic on any problem. Discussion is normally possible where 
the good will of the participants is present. Within the Aris- 
totelian-Thomist tradition we certainly have every reason for 
presuming this, a common interest, a common truth, a basic 
sharing of principles. What we must seek above all are the 
conditions for the most profitable discussion of which we are 
capable. Order would certainly be fundamental in such an 
approach. If an order of learning is imposed on us by the 
matter of any science, the ordo determinandi, a parallel order 
should be sought in our approach to a given problem. The logi- 
cal ordering of the problem would facilitate the discussion, 
would make clearer the points of agreement and difference in 
the several opinions. Order must be put into the problem, the 
proper questions asked, the parts exhausted, if we are ever to 
arrive at a term, or even if we hope to agree on the points to be 
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discussed. There must first be agreement on the initial ques- 
tions before intelligent discussion of a later point can take 
place. Sapientis est ordinare. Even in the approach to wisdom 
order is of the greatest importance. 

The proper order of questions will not always be immediately 
evident, but it is in the hope of assisting in its discovery that 
we propose the following series of questions. Will this insistence 


on order give us a “ closed system ” of an exclusivist character ¢ 
This would hardly seem to follow. Rather it should place us 
in a far better position to judge other philosophical positions, 
both within and outside the tradition, and to appreciate the 
truth that they contain. 

The present discussion will be limited to the tradition of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, our first field of inquiry. Within 
that orbit we propose to treat the problem principally as a doc- 
trinal matter, without attempting to identify each position with 
a given person or school, even though an occasional reference 
may be made to a particularly lucid explanation of a given 
point. The vagaries which a given position may or may not have 
undergone in the course of history are another question. All 
too often the use of historic “ tags ” serves only to sidetrack the 


discussion. 
THE SPECIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES 


Presupposed to any discussion of the subject of metaphysics 
itself is the question of the principle in terms of which any 
science will be specified. This is a problem which concerns 
properly the material logic of the third operation of the mind 
and would seem to be the first which must be taken up. In par- 
ticular it would pertain to the logic of the demonstrative syl- 
logism, rather than that of the dialectical or rhetorical syllogism 
or of poetic argumentation. We find, for example, that the solu- 
tion of this question for Aristotle involved the greater part of 
his Second Analytics. The actual ordering of the subjects of all 
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the sciences would be a work of wisdom, proper to the meta- 
physician, and therefore a later question. 

A practical science would appear to be specified by its end, 
the good to which it is ordered. These sciences would be dis- 
tinguished in so far as they have specifically distinct ends, irre- 
ducible to each other. The good of the individual and the 
common good of the state are irreducible ends, respectively of 
ethics and political science. The science of logic is relatively 
less necessary for the practical sciences than for the speculative 
sciences, and so understandably discusses them at no great 
length. One of the few proper treatments of moral matter 
found in logic is the working out of the dialectical loci for 
moral problems in Book Three of the Topics. These would be 
included because of the distinct and limited character of moral 
problems—questions of choice and flight rather than of truth 
and science.’ The loci of rhetorical argumentation are closely 
related to these. 

The speculative sciences, however, will be of much greater 
interest to logic inasmuch as they arrive more perfectly at 
truth; logic will be proportionately more necessary for them. 
Our problem is one of specifying the speculative sciences. Sci- 
ence is reasoned knowledge, certain knowledge through causes. 
These causes are best manifested in the demonstration of the 
reasoned fact (propter quid demonstration). In such reasoning 
the cause of our knowledge of the conclusion will at the same 
time be the cause in re of the truth. The term science may be 
extended analogously to less perfect types of scientific knowl- 
edge, but a given science must always be specified by the most 
perfect type of reasoning, propter quid demonstration. The 
causes which are the source of such reasoning are contained in 
the premises and are found ultimately in the definitions. The 
definition would represent the proper formal intelligibility of 


*Cf. St. Albert, Liber III Topicorum, Tract. I, cap. 1, ed. Borgnet, II, 
331, 332. 
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the object to the intellect. Sciences would thus be specified by 
the proportion which obtains between any object and the intel- 
lect ; diverse intelligibility would diversify the scientific habitus. 
In the definition as source of the reasoning, the object would be 
proportioned to the mind. Thus the definition as source of light 
in a science would give rise to a mode of reasoning proper to 
the science. If several definitions were to manifest their objects 
in the same manner, they would constitute only one genus scibile 
and specify only one science. However, if each definition were 
to manifest its object in a way proper to that object alone, i. e., 
perfectly proportioned to that object, then each definition would 
manifest a distinct intelligibility, its own genus sctbile; each 
definition would be the principle of a distinct science and would 
give rise to a distinct scientific habitus in the mind. 

The question consequent on this would be how the objects of 
the several sciences achieve their proper intelligibility and their 
respective proportions to the intellect. What standard can be 
used to determine this? The intellect is an immaterial power 
of knowing and the objects must be proportionately immaterial ; 
as objects of science they must likewise be necessary. Would 
not the objects be diversely intelligible as they can become 
diversely immaterial? But this would have to be an imma- 
teriality proper to reasoning, an immateriality which would 
enable the mind to perceive the formality of the object in itself 
and as giving rise to its properties. If the word abstraction—or 
abstractability—is used to describe this properly scientific intel- 
ligibility, must it not be given a meaning proper to the third 


operation of the mind? The alternative would mean an attempt 


to specify scientific knowledge in terms of the object of the 
first or second operation of the mind. Could the abstraction of 
the first operation, formal or total, serve to specify a science? 
Total abstraction would appear to be a condition common to 
all our scientific knowledge and therefore not adequate of itself 
to specify a given science. The formal abstraction of the first 


” 
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operation would not seem of itself to give us a scientific intel- 
ligibility; would it be any more than potential in regard to 
such intelligibility ? Similar questions might be raised in refer- 
ence to judgment in the second operation. Judgement may be 
involved in the process by which we arrive at the object of a 
science, but is it the ultimate factor in specifying one or all 
of the sciences? Would the immateriality of the objects of 
judgment be any more than potential with regard to proper 
scientific intelligibility ¢ 

If the approach of the preceding paragraphs be rejected, then 
an alternative must be proposed. The approach above derives 
strictly from material logic. If logic be limited to formal logie, 
then one cannot look to logic for help in settling the question. 
Should one appeal then to any one of the other sciences to 
explain the method to be used, to psychology or perhaps to meta- 
physics as wisdom? Or must one appeal immediately to the 
several sciences to discover in each of them its own proper 
method of reasoning, inductive or deductive? In such event, 
the discussion would start immediately with the particular sci- 


ence in question, rather than with the common doctrine of logic, 
the method of all the sciences. Are we justified in forgetting 


all about formal objects and the abstractability of the object as 
determining its proportion to our intellect, and thereby “ simpli- 
fying ” the whole question? If so, we must revise entirely the 
above notion of strict science. There would be room then for a 
clarification of this novel notion of science. To what exactly 
would we appeal as the principle of unity in a science? To the 
things grouped materially in themselves according to convenient 
similarities—groupings which are subject to revision as the 
sciences progress ? Were such the case, we would have ample rea- 
son for not insisting on logie as a prerequisite to the other sci- 
ences, or at least for omitting the very culmination of logic, the 
material logic of the third operation. 


A 
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Tue Sussect or Mretapuysics 


The question of the subject of metaphysics resolves itself into 
an analysis of the meaning of being, being as such, being as 
being, or being in common. The metaphysician presupposes the 
existence of his subject; he cannot take it from a higher sci- 
ence. It is very evident to all, that things, e. g., individual 
sensible substances, do exist. The metaphysician is interested 
in a scientific knowledge of that subject in its principles and 


causes. It is his concern to show how and why things exist, 


rather than to experience simply the fact of existence. Being 
is the perfection which he studies and it must always be under- 
stood in relation to actual existence. Thus, although the exist- 
ence itself of things is of no concern to the metaphysician, it 
does not follow that he is not concerned with actual existing 
things.* Many interpretations have, however, been given to the 
term being. Aristotle found it necessary to divide the meanings 
of the word with great care so as to limit the subject to the being 
which could be studied scientifically, ens per se, and not ens 
per accidens or ens verum.* 


a) The being of metaphysics is real being and not a being of 
reason, that is, it is not dependent on the mind for its existence. 
It is shared proportionately by all things which are. It is an 
analogous term. But as subject of the science, is it to be under- 
stood simply as logically shared by all that which is, as analo- 
gous secundum intentionem? As a ratio which is common to 
the ten categories of being and in some way also to their causes ? 
Do we have to go beyond the analogy secundum intentionem 
nominis to the analogy also secundum rem in order to establish 


#“. .. scientia abstrahit ab esse actuali existentiae in particulari, et non 


ab existentiis in communi, nec a suppositione existentiarum.” Cajetan, 
In I Anal. Post., cap. 1, ad secundum dubium (Lyons, 1579). 
* Metaph. E. 
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the subject of this science, or would this be a matter to be 
elaborated later in the science itself ? * 

Perhaps the subject of the science and the problems concern- 
ing it should be stated in terms of a real participation in order 
to bring out better the concrete existential character of the sub- 
ject. A real participation of being seen as an absolute value, a 
perfection which participates ultimately in the absolute Being 
of God, is certainly studied in metaphysics, but it would appear 
to be more properly the term of the science rather than the 
subject.° 

b)Another question which arises immediately is whether the 
distinction of ens nominaliter and ens participialiter can be of 
use in analyzing the subject of metaphysics. One of the first 
accounts which we have of the controversy over this distinction 
is the argument between Cajetan and Sylvester of Ferrara.° 
Must we choose absolutely between the two positions in deter- 
mining the subject of this science, or might the two positions 
be said to bring out two aspects of the same matter with pos- 
sible qualifications on one or both sides? Which being is the 
being predicated of the ten categories? Which is the being with 
which the metaphysician must start # 

The word being is originally the present participle of the 
verb to be. But the participle has come to be used as a noun, 
and we would normally be inclined to designate the subject of 
a science with a substantive term, being as a noun. In the course 


of the controversy about ens nominaliter and ens participialiter 


the terms have, however, been given a very restricted meaning 
with, to all appearances, a certain amount of exaggeration on 
both sides. Hns signifies id quod habet esse, and the controversy 


* Cf. St. Thomas, In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1, where the general 
division of analogy is given. 

° Cf. E. Trépanier, “Sur un Traité de Métaphysique,” Laval Théologique 
et Philosophique, III (1947) 132. 

*Cajetan, In de Ente et Essentia, cap. 4, ed. Laurent n. 56, p. 88. Syl- 
vester of Ferrara, In I Contra Gentiles, cap. 25. 
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has centered principally on the relative position of the esse, 
that from which the name is taken—and the quod, that upon 
which the name is imposed—in the signification of the name 
ens. 

Thus ens nominaliter has been taken to mean essence, pre- 
scinding from existence, even abstracting entirely from it. In 
this way it is practically restricted to ens in potentia. If ens be 
restricted in this fashion, it is clearly inadequate as the subject 
of metaphysics. It would in effect relegate esse to a secondary 
position in the signification of ens. 

Ens participialiter has often been said to mean esse primarily 
and the subject of esse only secondarily. Cajetan himself, how- 
ever, in explaining his interpretation of ens participialiter, the 
meaning which he favored, seemed to view its signification quite 


simply as a whole. Being signifies the essences or natures of 


things, but precisely in so far as they have esse. There is no 
evidence that he intended to distinguish a primary and a 
secondary signification. The participial derivation of the name, 
the relation to actual existence, must always be preserved: Ens 
ab esse sumitur. Cajetan appears to have succeeded best in 
preserving this truth. Being will still signify both being in 
act and being in potency, but it will signify them proportion- 
ately. What we must find, in any event, in the signification of 
being is the basis for the demonstrations proper to this science. 
Would these not follow on the essence or quiddity precisely as 
it has esse, but abstracting from the fact of existence hic et nunc? 

ce) A third question which would seem pertinent is the 
extent to which the analogy of the parts of speech can be help- 
ful in explaining the object of metaphysics. Attempts have been 
made to interpret the several approaches to being in terms of 


the grammatical constituents of speech : 


1) Would being best be understood in the manner of a sub- 
ject of predication? The genus subjectum of a science is the 
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subject in itself, or in one of its subjective parts, of the scien- 
tific conclusions. Properties and causes are predicated of it. 
But this aspect is common to all sciences. Is it in some way 
proper to metaphysics, in so far as metaphysics would be con- 
cerned especially with being as substance, the ultimate subject ? 
Such a substance would have to be substance in the finite 
order, for this is the only substance immediately known to us 
and we are not able to appeal beyond this order for the subject 
of a formally natural science. Would such an approach bring 
out the proper character of metaphysics, or would we be guilty 
of misplacing the emphasis ? 

2) Would being be better understood in the manner of a 


predicate? We leave aside being, the primum cognitum, as in- 


adequate. It isthe most common predicate of all but as first recog- 
nized, it is not seen as analogous but as concretized in a deter- 
minate material quiddity. In general, we can always look to the 
modus praedicandi to reveal the modus essendt. The universality 


or analogy of a term is made manifest in the predicability of the 
term, for predicability is a property of universality. Any analo- 
gous notion can thus be said of its analogues. Being can be 
said of the several special modes of being. It is certainly not 
said in the sense of a quidditative note distinct from the essence 
and adding something by way of an accident. It is a common 
predicate said of nature or essence in any way whatever that 
it is considered. The existence, from which the name being is 
taken, is constituted by the genus, difference, and principles of 
the thing itself. It actualizes but does not add another entity. 
Nothing would seem to keep us from understanding being as a 
predicate in the more common sense of something found on the 
part of the predicate and said of the subject. In this sense 
being can properly be understood by a concept in the mind. 
But this would still leave the first question unanswered. Does 
the notion of predicate in any way bring out the special char- 
acter of the subject of metaphysics? We were able to eliminate 
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one way in which being definitely cannot function as predicate, 
but what light does this throw on the positive perfection proper 
to being as the subject of this science? Would not the uni- 
versality or intentional analogy of the term, no matter how well 
illumined by being viewed in the manner of a predicate, still be 
purely material in relation to the specification of a science? 
The subject of a science will be either universal or analogous, 


and this will certainly have important bearing on the order of 
determining the subject matter; but this is not formal in speci- 
fying the sciences, rather it is common to all. John of St. 


Thomas put this very well in describing the product of formal 
abstraction. 

Neque in abstractione formali consideratur ratio universalitatis et par- 
ticularitatis, vel quod sit univoca vel analoga: sed solum quod ratio 
abstrahens induat condiciones actus et formae, exuat autem condiciones 
potentiae et materiae.’ 


3) Can being here be understood as a copula in a sentence ? 
This would surely not be in the sense of ens verum, the truth 
of a judgment, which is no more than a relation, an accident 
proper to the act of the mind. However, the verb to be func- 
tioning as a copula is the sign of the judgment and the judg- 
ment is founded on the esse of things. The second operation 
looks to the very existence of things. Where the verb to be 
functions only as a copula, it is employed to signify existence 
in some respect; the manner of being will be determined by the 
predicate term. Where the verb to be is predicated absolutely, 
it will signify absolute existence. And it would be true to say 
that existence is known above all in such a judgment. Exist- 
ence would seem to be known then not so much in the copula 
but rather in the absolute predication of being. It would appear 
to be known in a judgment. This would seem to give the second 
operation of the mind a privileged place in constituting the 
subject of metaphysics. 


*Cursus Theologicus, I, d. 5, a. 1, ed. Solesmnes, I, 501. 
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At this point we might ask whether the object of metaphysics 
is conceived as known directly in the judgment or as first known 
in judgment but then conceived apart from the judgment. If 
it is taken as the object of a judgment and as known precisely 
in a judgment, it would not appear as yet to specify a science; 
it would not determine the proportion of that object to the intel- 
lect as a scientifically intelligible object. John of St. Thomas 
explains that the diverse immateriality of self-evident principles 
will specify distinct habits of knowledge only when these prin- 
ciples are seen as part of the science, not when taken by them- 
selves.*® 

Another question with regard to the existential judgment is 
that of the terms in which it is to be stated. Can we form the 
judgment simply as “x is”? The question immediately arises 
whether there is not implicit here an attempt to avoid sub- 
stance, the primary form of being. 

A further relation of judgment to the subject of this science 
will be found in the fact that the subject of metaphysics is the 
only subject about which the judgment of separation can be 
made. This judgment denies the identity of material essence 
and the act of existence, or it asserts the nondependence of the 
subject of this science on matter for existence. But even this 
judgment serves only to bring out better the proper relation of 


°“Diversae autem materialitatis, et abstractionis sunt principia meta- 
physicae, ut quodlibet est vel non est, et definitiones physicae, ut motus, 
vel loci, aut vacui, quae sunt principia in philosophia. Sed respondetur, 
quod principia ista habent diversam immaterialitatem ad manifestandum 
conclusiones, non ad manifestandum se, manifestant enim conclusiones 
mediante connexione extremorum cum passionibus, quae diversa est, et 
diverso modo eas illuminat juxta ipsum diversum modum definiendi et 
intelligendi ipsam essentiam, . . . Unde illa diversa immaterialitas prin- 
cipiorum non praebet diversum modum illuminandi ipsa principa in se, 
quasi aliter innotescant principia majoris immaterialitatis, aliter minoris, 
sed omnia explicatis terminis per se ipsa innotescunt. Diversa ergo imma- 
terialitas non facit ibi diversum manifestativum, quod pertinet ad rationem 
formalem, sed ex parte rei manifestabilis materialiter se tenet.” Oureus 
Theologicus, I-II, d. 16, a. 2, ed. Vivés, VI, 458. 
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the subject of metaphysics to matter. It shows that it is dif- 
ferent from the relation of any other science. “ Dicitur tamen 
tota de his quae sunt separata a materia secundum esse et 
rationem.” * It serves to bring out the immateriality proper to 
the formality which specifies metaphysics. We are justified 
then in asking whether this judgment is the formal element in 
specifying the science, or whether it is just one step, however 
important, which we use in determining the subject. We would 
do well to bear in mind the remark which Cajetan made in 
discussing a parallel case. 

Nee obstat quod in praedictis locis, demonstrativo discursu definitionem 
materialem per finalem investiget aut coneludat, quoniam hoe est per 
accidens. Sicut enim primae operationi intellectus per accidens miscetur 
secunda, dum definitio componendo partes ejus cognoscitur, ita etiam 
eaedem immiscetur tertia, dum definitio applicatur syllogismo discursivo 
ipsi definito. Et quia in his quae sunt per accidens contingit falli 
sapientes (ut in Elenchis dicitur), ideo habitus in praedictis locis 
acquisitus putatur scientifieus; sed revera non est, quia per accidens 
est per demonstrationem acquisitus.’® 


If the being known in the judgment is to be conceived sepa- 
rately from the judgment, is it to be understood simply as the 
principle by which a thing is, esse, the principle of existence ? 
This approach has the appearance of a projected study of being 
in terms of esse, the ultimate act and proper principle of exist- 


ence, in a quasi-separation from its subject. It would appear 


to resemble somewhat the manner in which the living being is 
studied in the philosophy of nature. Here we would study 
first of all the soul in psychology as the proper principle of the 
being as living. The soul is studied first in a quasi-abstraction 
from the organic body and is then, in a process of concretion, 
studied in closer relation to the body which it informs. A simi- 


* St. Thomas, Jn Meta., Prooemium. 
1° Cajetan, op. cit., cap. 1, sol. ad dubium primum cirea secundam con- 
clusionem. 
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lar approach is used in the study of the logic of the third opera- 
tion of the mind. The second intentions dependent on the form 
of the syllogism are studied before those dependent on the 
matter. We might well ask whether such an abstraction is pos- 
sible in establishing the subject of metaphysics. 

Or is the act of existence to be conceived together with the 
subject with which it was associated in the judgment of exist- 
ence in a kind of complex apprehension of ens? Supposedly in 
such a concept, the esse would retain the concrete character of 
the individual existent with which it was united in the judg- 
ment. Such a concept would be difficult to describe. Would it 
in some way shift the “ balance” in the signification of being 
so as to emphasize the esse? “ 

Another aspect of the same problem is the manner in which 
the identity is established between the esse perceived in the 
judgment and ens ut ens, the subject of this science. Can the 
two be viewed as differing only in mode of signifying, as con- 
crete and abstract, so that ens would be the abstract word and 
esse would designate the concrete act of existence? But would 
it not seem that extstentia would be more properly the abstract 
term corresponding to esse? If such be the case, how then is the 
identity of the two to be described or established, especially if 
we do not wish to make the esse existentiae the subject of the 
science? The latter we would hesitate to do, since presumably 
the real distinction of esse and essentia is established only in 
the science. 


d) If the attempt to establish the subject of metaphysics by 


the analogy of the parts of speech, or even by the judgment as 
a whole, offers such fundamental difficulties, perhaps it is be- 
cause the subject of a science must be viewed in a different 


11 Cf. J. Owens, C. Ss. R., “ A Note on the Approach to Thomistie Meta- 
physics,” THE NEw ScHoLasticisM, XXVIII (1954), 458-465; Q. Quesnell, 
8. J., “Participated Understanding: The Three Acts of the Mind,” The 
Modern Schoolman, XXXI (1954) 287. 
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light. The following passage from St. Albert suggests strongly 
that the subject of a science is to be seen as a universal of causa- 
tion. In commenting on the fact that the demonstration must 
proceed from principles proper to the subject genus of a science 
he says, 

. non est sive contingit ex alio genere descendentem in aliud genus 
demonstrare. Genus autem hie non dicimus praedicabile unum vel 
primum secundum ordinem praedicati: sed dicimus genus, quod est 
generationis principium sicut causa: eadem enim est per se causa 
subjecti, et per consequens passionis principium: quia quod est causa 
eausae, est etiam causa causati: unde generans subjectum, generat per 
se passiones.*” 


To view the subject as a universal in causando rather than as a 
universal in praedicando would correspond perfectly with the 
basic idea that sciences are distinguished in terms of the propter 


quid demonstration proper to each. In such reasoning the defini- 


tions are seen as giving rise to properties according to the pro- 
portionate intelligibility of the definition. This is an approach 
which brings out the proper formality of the.science in a very 
special way. An object seen not just in itself but as giving 
rise to properties, causing them by reason of its own perfection, 
has a distinct intelligibility in relation to the intellect. Defini- 
tions are then seer not just in themselves but as illumining a 
conclusion.** Only ~ this way is the formality common to the 


12 Jn I Anal. Post., Tract. II, cap. 16, ed. Borgnet, II, 60. See also St. 
Thomas, Jn Meta., 2, n. 46; In Boeth. de Trin., V, 4, c., ed. Wyser, p. 47, 
ll. 9-24, a text which seems to add strength to this interpretation. That 
the subject of metaphysics is to be viewed as a universal of causation 
rather than of predication was also the conclusion of a paper delivered 
by V. Smith entitled: “The Prime Mover: Physical and Metaphysical 
Considerations,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, XXVIII (1954), 78-94. 

*® John Paul Nazarius, O. P., placed great stress on this point: “ Quamvis 
enim abstractio non sit per se sufficiens, nisi concurrente medio demonstra- 
tionis, et lumine ex demonstrative discursu resultante, abstractio tamen 
est maxime necessaria ad praedictam scientiarum diversitatem.” In 
Primam Partem Summae Theologiae, a. 3, controv. 1, ed. Colon., 1621, 
I, 35b. 
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several definitions of a given science seen in its proper intel- 
ligibility as distinct from any other form. Would it be too much 
to suggest that the scientific abstraction of a form would have to 
be understood in this manner if we are ever to understand how 
it specifies a science? Thus when we speak of arriving at the 
specific intelligibility of a genus subjectum through abstraction 
we must understand it in this sense, that we come to know it as 
cause. Short of that we have not arrived at its proper intel- 
ligibility as form. The proper intelligibility of this form as 
cause offers a distinct difficulty to the intellect, and the intellect 
is strengthened in turn by the appropriate scientific habitus. It 
is this higher intelligibility, which is proportionate to the rela- 
tive immateriality of the forms as reflected in the definitions, 
that requires the distinction of scientific virtues in the mind. 
Were each definition to represent the nature adequately, each 
nature would constitute its own genus scibile. It would be know- 
able in its own proper way. The manner of defining one nature 
would not communicate with the manner of defining another. 
Each nature would found its own science. Because of the limita- 
tions of the human intellect, it cannot be perfectly proportioned 
to each nature; it cannot, consequently, have a science corre- 
sponding to each nature. All our scientific knowledge will be 
according to a more general lwmen. The standard will be the 
degrees of abstractability from matter the degrees of greater 
intelligibility. Thus many natures will be grouped together to 
share one formality as knowable; they will be knowable—and 
defina»le —in one common way relative to our intellect. If the 
scientiic alstraction of the formality of being is something 
achieved wnly in the actual propter quid demonstration proper 
to the science, then we can see why Cajetan would speak so— 
emphatically of the difficulty of the formal abstraction of being. 
“ Secundo modo ens est terminus metaphysicalis: et forte adhue 


viris doctissimis non innotuit.” ** 


14In De Ente et Essentia, Prooemium, ed. cit., p. 6. 
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How well such an approach to the subject of a science fits in 
with the fact that quiddity is the proper object of the intellect. 
Thus in the perfection of the second and third operations of 
the intellect, the objects are reduced proportionately to the 
immediacy of the first operation. This will be found first of 
all in the self-evident propositions of the second operation and 
then in the propter quid demonstrations of the third operation 
wherein the properties are led back to their causes.” 


Tue Derenpence or Mertarnuysics on Oruer Scrences 


After establishing the proper subject of the science, we can 
logically proceed to ask whether that subject is dependent or 
not on one of the other sciences. Only when we have established 
the subject of this science as one term of the relation can we 
discuss a relation of dependence toward another term. 


a) The first question will concern the possibility of an 
intrinsic dependence of metaphysics on another science. Is 
metaphysics dependent for its truth as a science on another sci- 
ence? As a science in its own right, metaphysics should have 
principles which are ultimate in its own order. Cajetan insists 
that the term of a process of formal abstraction is independent 
of any other formality.** The alternative would be to subalter- 
nate the science in its principles or its principles and subject 
to a superior science. For example, metaphysics might con- 
ceivably be subalternated by reason of its principles to revealed 
theology in which the principles would be more evident. But 
in this case it would no longer be a formally natural-order sci- 


ence. Or one might have the principles of metaphysics derive 


**“ Dicendum quod quia quidditas rei est proprium obiectum intellectus, 
propter hoe tunc proprie dicimur aliquid intelligere, quando reducentes 
illud in quod quid est, sie de eo iudicamus; sicut accidit in demonstra- 
tionibus, in quibus non est falsitas, St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 17, 3, 
ad 1. 

7° In De Ente et Essentia, Prooemium, ed. cit., p. 6. 
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from an inferior science—which would seem to reduce it to the 
inferior science. Either alternative would destroy it as a natural- 
order science in its own right. If the inferior science did no 
more than suggest the subject, this would not constitute an 


intrinsic dependence. The metaphysician as scientist would still 


presuppose the existence of his subject. 

b) If metaphysics is intrinsically independent in its proofs, 
we can still ask whether or not it is dependent quoad nos on 
other sciences. We shall discuss first of all the questions pertain- 
ing to the arguments for its independence quoad nos from other 
sciences, then those pertaining to arguments for its dependence. 


1) Reasoning to its independence, we might maintain, for 
example, that it is independent of other sciences because of the 
Christian faith in the learner. With such a knowledge of God 
from revelation, the Christian is equipped to start the study of 
being and its first causes. This would prevent the study of 
being in common from being purely dialectical. But we could 
also ask whether this would not put the science in poor perspec- 
tive in the student’s mind, that is, by making it appear that it 
presupposes the Faith. Would it not be better to teach it in 
the order of natural dependence quoad nos on inferior sciences, 
which supposedly it would have apart from the Faith? The 
proper force of the principles would then be more evident to 
the students and the problems of metaphysics would better be 
recognized as proper to metaphysics. The “ wonder” which is 
the starting point of any scientific investigation would in this 
way be assured at the start of metaphysics.” 

As a second possible position we might hold that metaphysics 
is independent from the other sciences even apart from the fact 
that the learner has the Faith. One could then ask whether 


17 A somewhat parallel question regarding the necessity of teaching moral 
philosophy in a Catholic college has been treated very well by D. Dillon 
and J. Oesterle in “Moral Philosophy in the Catholic College,” The 
Thomist XVI (1953), 449-471. 
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such a study would be in its inception any more than dialec- 
tical; being as such would be known only as the material being 
which is immediately evident to us. Why should the mind pro- 
pose a distinct science? There would be no wonder to urge the 


mind on. Would it not appear to be a venture into the dark 
and quite unnecessary? It would seem to make the pursuit of 
metaphysics a purely dialectical study. But the human mind 
does not ordinarily proceed without a reasonably established 
subject of inquiry. Historically the four causes were discovered 
in a definite order, because any number less than four was found 
to be inadequate to account for the facts observed. One would 
not propose to follow exactly the order of historical discovery 
in teaching the sciences, but the fact must be kept in mind that 
the intellect as a potency must be proportioned gradually to the 
actuality of its object and that this implies a definite order of 
learning whose broad outlines it would appear wise to follow. 

The distinction, likewise, between the questions an est and 
quid est by giving us the starting point of a new science, would 
not appear to surmount the difficulty in the preceding paragraph. 
To do so the two questions would have to offer us a dis- 
tinct knowledge of being or existence as intelligible in their 
own right. As they stand the questions offer no more than a 
logical distinction. Could an argument from these questions to 
a real distinction of essence and existence be any more than 
dialectical 

If the independence of metaphysics be nonetheless granted, 
we should ask further whether its initial experience of being 
will be that of the existing self or that of sensible substances ? 
Certainly the latter would seem to be the more normal starting 
point of our intellect. 

2) If on the other hand we hold that metaphysics is de- 
pendent quoad nos on other sciences, we must inquire about the 
reasons for this dependence. One way of establishing this would 
be by the reasoning already indicated above. Some knowledge 
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of the immaterial order, i. e., of the prime mover as an imma- 
terial substance and of the intellectual soul as spiritual, would 
be necessary before the mind could make the judgment of sepa- 
ration. Thus the mind would recognize the need of a new sci- 
ence. It would then proceed to establish a proper subject— 
being in common—about which it would reason. This would 
mean that at least the philosophy of nature is presupposed to 
metaphysics. A practical confirmation of this might be found 
in the teacher’s experience that the problems of metaphysics are 
appreciated as proper to it only if this order of approach is 
observed. 

Another reason might be that the human intellect, starting as 
a pure potency, must be perfected gradually in its search for 
truth so that the lower sciences would be presupposed to the 
acquiring of the highest of all sciences. 

Thirdly, it might be shown that certain parts of natural phi- 
losophy, i. e., certain divisions and proofs proper to it, are pre- 
supposed by metaphysics. For example, a knowledge of the 
several kinds of change or of the nature of the intellectual power 
would first be studied properly in the philosophy of nature and 
then be used in metaphysics. We can also maintain that other 
notions, e. g., potency and act, must first be seen as they apply 
in the world of sense before being extended to the full breadth 
of their analogy in metaphysics. In this way the full scope of 
metaphysical principles will better be appreciated. A depend- 
ence of this type would not seem to require constant express 
reference to the other sciences. These analogies, for example, as 
developed in metaphysics could then have their basis properly 
in the metaphysical light and be explained as such. But this 
would not preclude a dependence quoad nos on a prior treatment 
in an inferior science. The extent to which arguments proper 
to logic are used in metaphysics and the proportionate com- 
munity of the two sciences would be a good indication that a 
very good foundation in logic is likewise necessary and pre- 


supposed. 
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A final mode of dependence might come from the sapiential 
function of metaphysics. Unless the lower disciplines have been 
acquired, metaphysics could not exercise its role as wisdom, 
judging the principles of the inferior sciences and ordering 
them.** The foregoing points of dependence quoad nos can be 
taken singly or in conjunction; for example, it can well be 
argued that the second and third points are very closely allied. 

We have accepted the thesis that metaphysics is one science, 
in other words, that ontology and natural theology are parts of 
a strictly unified science. This appears quite certain and com- 
monly accepted. But if metaphysics is not one science, then 
the complication immediately increases. Must ontology and 
natural theology be taught in immediate succession or can they 


be separated so that ontology would be taught very early, 


natural theology much later? Is there a great difference in the 
way in which these two parts depend on experience ? 


Tue OrperR OF THE SCIENCE OF METAPHYSICS 


It is only after a discussion of the previous points and after 
taking a definite position with regard to them that we should 
consider the order of metaphysics itself. What will be included 
in the science and likewise what type of argumentation may be 
considered as proper to the science, will depend largely on what 


is“. , sapientia non judicat de principiis aliarum scientiarum osten- 
dendo earum veritatem et dando illis evidentiam, cum eam habeant per se 
et ex terminis, sed earum veritatem defendendo, et explicando secundum 
convenientiam, et ordinationem ad primas causas et suprema principia. 
Quae continuatio, et ordo cum illis exigit perfectissimam cognitionem, 
utpote rerum altissimarum, et ideo non oportet prius tradi sapientiam, 
quam principia reliquarum scientiarum, sed post reliquas scientias, quia 
defensio et explicatio talium principiorum cum ordine et continuatione ad 
suprema principia et primas causas entium non exigitur ad habendam 
simpliciter evidentiam talium principiorum, sed ad comparandam et con- 
ferendam earum veritatem cum veritate aliorum principiorum, quae su- 
periora sunt, ut ex tali collatione magis constet de veritate illorum prin- 
cipiorum quoad nos, et ut magis possint defendi et explicari.” John of St. 
Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, I-II, d. 16, 3, n. 7, ed. Vivés, VI, 462-463, 
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we accept as the logical notion of science and as the subject of 


this science. The starting point of metaphysics will also reflect 
the position taken on its dependence on other sciences. The 
order of determining the subject matter within a science usually 
follows the principle that we proceed from what is better known 
to us toward what is less known; this is an order which usually 
corresponds to a progression from the more universal to the 
less universal. This order we shall expect to find, likewise, in 
metaphysics where we proceed from the study of being in 
common to the several determinate modes of being. This order 
will be observed except where one part of a science, although 
more difficult than another, will still be a prerequisite for the 
other. A science in the traditional sense of the word will study 
its subject in terms of its principles, its causes, and its proper- 
ties. Here we can do no more than to suggest in the briefest 
way some of the orders which have been proposed for the matter 
of this science. 

a) One approach would be to introduce the science as wisdom, 
the science of first causes and the science of the immaterial 
causes of all reality. The need of this science would be evident 
from the fact that philosophy of nature in studying material 
being does not account for the causes of all being. It might then 
be shown that the search for the first causes will have to be con- 
ducted in terms of the four kinds of causality, whether all kinds 
will yield the desired first causes or not. The next step would be 
the establishment of being in common as the formal subject of 
the science. This will be the proportionately universal effect 
through which the most universal causes will become known. 
The defense of the first principles of all knowledge would follow 
since these principles in the second operation of the mind are 
stated in terms of being in common. Then, after determining 
briefly the formal object of the science, which is the degree of 
immateriality proper to metaphysics and also the source of 
intelligibility in its demonstrations, we would proceed with the 
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study of being in common, first of all in its special modes and 


then in its common modes or properties. Being will first be 
studied as divided into the ten categories and as realized pri- 
marily in substance. It will then be studied as divided into 
potency and act, and this division will be applied likewise in 
the analysis of essence and existence. The study of the common 
modes, i. e., the transcendental properties, would follow imme- 
diately and after them the reasoning to the existence and proper- 
ties of the first immaterial causes of being. This process would 
culminate in the knowledge of God as first cause in the order 
of efficient causality and, ultimately, in the order of final caus- 
ality, the causa causarum and the cause most proper to the meta- 
physician. Jn the light of the order of final causality one could 
likewise discuss the proofs for the existence of immaterial sub- 
stances other than God. This ordering of matter would accept 
the basic order of the science originally proposed by Aristotle. 

b) A variant of this approach would start immediately with 
the study of being in common. Under this heading are included 
the analogy of being and the divisions of act and potency, 
essence and existence, matter and form. Then comes the study 
of the transcendentals, followed sometimes by a defense of the 
first principles of knowledge. The study of the categories would 
concentrate on substance, quality, and relation, concluding with 
the problem of subsistence. This would terminate the analysis 
of static being. The analysis of dynamic being will embrace the 
study of the four causes and the first cause of all being. This 
approximates the classic pattern of many of the manuals. The 
starting point of metaphysics in this ordering might or might 
not presuppose the inferior sciences, depending on the particular 
presentation, although the way it is presented most frequently 
seems to imply an absolute starting point with little or no 
reference to the other sciences. 

c) Another order is that of a suggested reconstruction of a 
Thomistic metaphysics. It is based on the hypothesis that the 


j 
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traditional Aristotelian science has undergone a formal change 
in the hands of St. Thomas. The study of being might perhaps 
open with a logical preparation explaining the notion of essence. 
The act of being will then first be recognized as something 
adveniens extra to all being, and this by a comparison with non- 
being. From here the act of being would be traced to God as 
its first cause, and being, together with its concomitant modes, 
would be seen as a participation of this first being, subsistent 
being. Presumably the emphasis in this ordering would be on 
reasoning in the order of efficient causality as most proper to 
the metaphysician.”” 


d) In another approach which has been used recently, great 
stress is laid on a certain intuitive grasp of the concrete existent 
in the self as the starting point of metaphysics. In this order- 
ing of the matter, the kinds of causality and the transcendentals 
are not grouped together for consideration but are treated and 
enriched individually as they come up in the study of being. 
First would come the clarification of the value of being, in its 
analogy, its unity and truth. Being is conceived as an absolute 
value in which all particular beings share. The first principles 
are likewise here enunciated. Secondly, being is studied as 
multiple (the static order) and this multiplicity is explained in 
terms of essence and existence, matter and form. Being is 
studied thirdly as active and changing in terms of potency and 
act, substance and accident, and the good as the end. Lastly 
being is viewed as relative or dependent. Here the first efficient 
cause is investigated in its nature and its relation with universal 
reality.*° This science is then called general metaphysics. The 
study of the corporeal world and the human world is seen as 
special metaphysics and as an extension of general metaphysics. 


** This is no more than an inadequate summary of an order suggested 
by J. Owens, C.Ss.R., in “ A Note on the Approach to Thomistic Meta- 
physics,” art. cit., 465-468. 

** For a fuller explanation of this order see Jules Pirlot, L’Enseignement 
de la Métaphysique (Louvain, 1950), especially pp. 97-105. 
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We have arranged some of the thorny questions regarding the 
approach to metaphysics under four general headings in the 
belief that the order of these headings is a logical order which 
will facilitate the discussion. The first question is one of ma- 
terial logic, and it was placed first because of its eminent im- 
portance and of the influence it will have on the course of the 
rest of the discussion. Many questions have been raised, few 
have been answered. Our first purpose was to suggest an order 
and to raise the questions. It is with a healthy respect for the 
difficulty of those questions that we look forward to their clari- 
fication so that the truth will become more evident. 


St. Paul Seminary 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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In Defense of Total and Formal 
Abstraction 


by Edward D. Simmons 


‘T N THE PAST several years St. Thomas’ doctrine on intel- 
lectual abstraction has been the topic of much serious, and 
even heated, discussion among Thomists. This has been par- 
ticularly true since the publication of Wyser’s excellent critical 
edition of Questions 5 and 6 of St. Thomas’ Commentary on 
the De Trinitate of Boethius.* 
The traditional teaching among Thomists has held, first of 
all, to the distinction between total and formal abstraction, and 
then to the distinction between the three degrees of formal 


1In Librum Boethium de Trinitate, Questiones Quinta et Sexta, ed. P. 
Wyser (Fribourg and Louvain, 1947-1948). Principal among the earlier 
articles contributing to the present interest in St. Thomas’ doctrine of 
abstraction are these three: L.-M. Regis, O.P., “La Philosophie de la 
Nature,” Htudes et Recherches, published by the College of Ottawa, Cahier 
I: Philosophie (1936), 127-156; L.-B. Geiger, O. P., “ Abstraction et Sepa- 
ration d’aprés S. Thomas,” Revue des Sciences Philosophique et Théologique, 
XXXII (1947) 3-40; J.-D. Robert, “La Métaphysique, science distincte 
de toute autre discipline selon 8. Thomas d’Aquin,” Divus Thomas, L 
(1947) 206-222. These were followed shortly by two significant articles, 
M.-V. Leroy, “ Abstractio et separatio d’aprés un texte controversé de Saint 
Thomas (In Lib. Boeth. de Trin. V, 3 & 4),” Revue Thomiste, XLVIII 
(1948) 328-339; M.-D. Philippe, “ Abstraction, Addition, Separation dans 
la philosophie d’Aristote,” Revue Thomiste, XLVIII (1948) 461-479. Most 
recent contributions to the area include: F. G. Connolly, “ Science vs. 
Philosophy,” The Modern Schoolman, XXIX (1952) 197-209, and “ Abstrac- 
tion and Moderate Realism,” THe New Scuo.asticism, XXVII (1953) 
72-90; V. Smith, “ Abstraction and the Empiriological Method,” Proceed- 
ings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXVI (1952) 
35-50; G. Van Riet, “La théorie thomiste de l’abstraction,” Revue Philo- 
sophique de Louvain, L (1952) 353-393; P. Merlan “ Abstraction and Meta- 
physics in St. Thomas’ Summa,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XIV 
(1953) 284-291; W. Kane, “ Abstraction and the Distinction of the Sci- 
ences,” The Thomist, XVII (1854) 43-68. 
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abstraction. This teaching, specifically in this form, stems from 
Cajetan and John of St. Thomas.” According to this doctrine 
total abstraction (abstractio totalis) is the abstraction of a logi- 
cal whole from its subjective parts. It is an abstraction common 
to all the sciences. Formal abstraction (abstractio formalis), on 
the other hand, is a distinctly different type of abstraction effect- 
ing the abstraction of an intelligible object of thought from the 
matter which shrouds its intelligibility. Inasmuch as there are 
three different degrees of matter from which objects of thought 
can be respectively abstracted, there are three degrees of formal 
abstraction. And because the speculative sciences are differen- 
tiated on the basis of differences in the intelligibility of ob- 
jects involved, each of these three degrees of formal abstrac- 
tion specifies a distinct type of speculative science. Physical 
abstraction, the first degree of formal abstraction, specifies the 
philosophy of nature; mathematical abstraction, the second de- 
gree, specifies mathematics; and metaphysical abstraction, the 
third and highest degree, specifies metaphysics. 

This presentation of Thomistic thought is questioned as to 
its Thomistic authenticity by many, especially on the basis of 
Article 3, Question 5, of St. Thomas’ Commentary on the De 
Trinitate of Boethius, and especially as this article is found in 
Father Wyser’s critical edition. Here St. Thomas distinguishes 
between abstraction (generally taken) according to simple ap- 
prehension and according to negative judgment. He calls the 
first abstraction (strictly taken) and the second separation. 
Then he distinguishes between abstractions (strictly taken) 
which are of a whole (abstractio totius) and which are of a 
form (abstractio formae). He indicates that the abstraction of 
the whole belongs to the philosophy of nature, the abstraction of 
the form to mathematics, and separation to metaphysics. 

Apparently (if abstractio formalis and abstractio formae are 


* Cf., especially, Cajetan, In De ente et essentia, proem.; and John of St. 
Thomas, Curs. Phil., I, Ars Log., II, q. 27, a. 1. 
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both to be called formal abstraction, and if abstractio totalis and 
abstractio totius are both to be called total abstraction) there is 
but little similarity between St. Thomas himself and the tradi- 
tional interpretation of St. Thomas stemming from Cajetan and 
John of St. Thomas. On the basis of this apparent disparity 
the traditional distinction between total and formal abstraction 
and the teaching that the speculative sciences are specified 
according to three degrees of formal abstraction have by many 
been either scrapped completely or, at least, placed in a highly 
questionable classification. 

For my part I suspect that neither must these points be 
scrapped nor must they be labelled doctrinally questionable. My 
conviction is, as others most certainly have suggested, that the 
disparity is only apparent and is, at least partially, based on a 
terminological confusion. In this present article I shall attempt 
to indicate the Thomistic authenticity of the traditional distine- 
tion between total and formal abstraction. I do not intend at 
present to enter into the second facet of this problem, that of 
reconciling Cajetan and John with their master (i.e, the 
problem of the Thomistic authenticity of the doctrine of the 
three degrees of formal abstraction ).* 

It must be noted at the very start that the distinction that 
interests us in Cajetan and John of St. Thomas (the distinc- 
tion between total and formal abstraction) is not explicitly 
made by St. Thomas. The three most frequent distinctions be- 
tween types of abstractions made by St. Thomas are: (1) that 
which distinguishes between abstraction from individual sensible 
matter, abstraction from all sensible matter and individual intel- 
ligible matter, and abstraction from all matter,‘ (2) that which 


*I have already attempted to handle both facets of this problem in my 
doctoral thesis, The Thomistic Doctrine of Intellectual Abstraction for the 
Three Levels of Science: Eaposition and Defense (University of Notre 
Dame, 1952). This thesis has been published in microfilm by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* Summa Theol., I, 85, 1, ad 2; In Meta., proem.; In I Phy., 1. 
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distinguishes between the abstraction of a whole from its parts 
and the abstraction of form from matter,’ and (3) that which 


distinguishes between abstraction strictly speaking and separa- 


tion.® It might seem, and some have certainly supposed this 
to be the fact, that the distinction between the total and formal 
abstraction of Cajetan and John is the same as St. Thomas’ 
distinction between the abstraction of a whole and the abstrac- 
tion of a form ({2] above). Admittedly the terminology is 
similar. Both abstractio formalis and abstractio formae could be 
loosely translated “ formal abstraction,” and both abstractio 
totalis and abstractio totius could be loosely translated “ total 
abstraction.”’ Besides, both Cajetan and John seem to suppose 
that their distinction between total and forma! abstraction is 
the same as St. Thomas’ distinction between the abstraction of 
a whole and the abstraction of a form. In the body of the 
article already referred to in the Commentary on the De 
Trinitate, St. Thomas bases his distinction between the ab- 
straction of a whole and the abstraction of a form on the 
twofold composition of whole with parts and of form with 
matter. Cajetan, in the Commentary on the De Ente et 
Essentia, uses almost the same terminology in basing his dis- 
tinction between total and formal abstraction on the twofold 
composition of whole with parts and form with matter.’ Besides, 
in commenting on Summa, I, 40, 3, where St. Thomas gives 


us the same distinction, between the abstraction of a whole 


5 Summa Theol., I, 40, 3, c.; In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3, c.; Comp. Theol., 62. 

* Summa Theol., I, 85, 1, ad 1; In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3, e. 

7 St. Thomas, In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3, c.; “ Et ita sunt duae abstractiones 
intellectus: una quae respondet unioni formae et materiae vel accidentis et 
subiecti, et haee est abstractio formae a materia sensibili; alia quae re- 
spondet unioni totius et partis, et huic respondet abstractio universalis a 
particulari, quae est abstractio totius.” 

Cajetan, op. cit.: “. .. sieut est duplex compositio, scilicet formae cum 
materia, et totius cum partibus, ita duplex est abstractio per intellectum, 
scilicet qua formale abstrahitur a materiali, et qua totum universale 


” 


abstrahitur a partibus subiectivis. 
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and the abstraction of a form, as he gives in the Commentary 
on the De Trinitate, Cajetan prefers not to discuss this dis- 
tinction because, as he says, he has already done so in the 
Commentary on the De Ente et Essentia.® This definitely 
indicates that Cajetan supposes that he is making the same 
distinction as is St. Thomas when he differentiates between 
total and formal abstraction and when St. Thomas differentiates 
between abstraction of a whole and abstraction of a form. John 
of St. Thomas is apparently of the same mind, for after dis- 
tinguishing between total and formal abstraction, after the 
manner of Cajetan, in the Ars Logica he points out that this 
is the same as the distinction made by St. Thomas in I, 40, 
3. e. and by Cajetan in the Commentary on the De Ente et 
Essentia.® 

Nevertheless, if we examine the text given by St. Thomas in 
explanation of his abstraction of a whole and the text given by 
Cajetan in explanation of his total abstraction we can see that 
they are not talking of the same thing. Cajetan’s total abstrac- 
tion is characteristically a movement from actuality to poten- 
tiality, from the more to the less intelligible. St. Thomas’ 
abstraction of a whole is characteristically a movement in the 
opposite direction, i.¢., a movement to the intelligible and, 
hence, to the actual. Cajetan’s total abstraction yields an object 
of thought precisely as more universal then that from which it 
has been abstracted, whereas St. Thomas’ abstraction of a whole 


yields an object of thought precisely as an intelligible nature 


freed by abstraction from the matter which adds nothing to, 


and, in fact, shrouds its intelligibility.*° But, if Cajetan’s 

Cajetan, In Summa Theol., I, 40, 3. 

® John of St. Thomas, op. cit. (Reiser ed.) , 822b 17-20. 

1° Cajetan, In de ente et essentia, proem.: “In abstractione vero totali 
oritur in eo quod abstrahitur potentialitatis confusio, et minor intel- 
ligibilitas. .. . Abstractio totalis fit per separationem a specificis actuali- 
tatibus, a quibus quanta aliquid est abstractius, tanto est potentialius, cum 
genus potestate contineat inferiora; et tanto est minus intelligible, cum 
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total abstraction is not the same as St. Thomas’ abstraction of a 
whole then, of course, the distinction between total and formal 
abstraction is not the same as the distinction between the abstrac- 
tion of a whole and the abstraction of a form.” 

But what of the two reasons given above for confusing the 
two distinctions, (1) they rest on the same basis, that of the 


composition of whole with parts and of form with matter, and 
(2) both Cajetan and John indicate that they are the same ? 
Concerning the first, we must distinguish. In general the 


basis is the same—and herein lies the fundamental reason for 
the terminological confusion involved. Yet not every whole-part 
composite is like every other, nor is every form-matter com- 
posite like every other. And there will be as many different 
kinds of abstraction of a whole (generally taken) as there are 
different kinds of wholes able to be abstracted from parts, and 
as many different kinds of abstraction of a form (generally 
taken) as there are different kinds of forms able to be abstracted 
from matter. The whole-part relationship on which Cajetan’s 


actus secundum se sit notior potentia.” St. Thomas, op. cit.: “. .. quae 
est abstractio totius, in qua consideratur absolute natura aliqua secundum 
suam rationem essentialem ab omnibus partibus, quae non sunt partes 
speciei, sed sunt partes accidentales.” 

117Tt must be admitted that at the end of In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3, ¢. 
where St. Thomas says that the abstraction of a whole belongs to physics 
(competit physicae) and is also common to all the sciences (est communis 
omnibus scientiis) he himself is confusing the abstraction of a whole proper 
to physics and the total abstraction common to all the sciences. This is a 
legitimate confusion to the extent that each (St. Thomas’ abstractio totius 
proper to natural science and Cajetan’s abstractio totalis common to all 
the sciences) can be thought of as an analogous inferior of a general type 
of abstraction of a whole (itself analogically applicable to both the abstrac- 
tion of the essential whole and the abstraction of the logical whole). But 
it is not in this very general fashion that St. Thomas has, up till now in 
this article, been speaking of abstraction of a whole. What he has said 
concerning abstraction of a whole up to this point is applicable only to 
the abstraction of a whole proper to physics. The statement in question 
does not constitute an explicit distinction in St. Thomas equivalent to 
Cajetan’s distinction between total and formal abstraction. It is merely 


a hint in that direction. 
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total abstraction is based is the relation of logical whole to sub- 
jective parts; ** and the whole-part relationship on which St. 
Thomas’ abstraction of the whole is founded is the relationship 
of essential whole to unessential (material) parts.“* The matter- 
form relationship on which Cajetan bases his formal abstrac- 
tion is the relationship between intelligible formality and 
unintelligible matter ** and St. Thomas’ abstraction of a whole 
ean be seen to be a particularized instance of this general type; 
and the matter-form relationship on which St. Thomas’ abstrac- 
tion of a form rests is the relationship of mathematical form 
(quantity founded on substance) to sensible matter** and this 
is again a particularized case of Cajetan’s formal abstraction. 

Concerning the second reason given for the confusing of 
Cajetan and St. Thomas on this point, I can but suggest that 
Cajetan, as well as John of St. Thomas, has erred in sup- 
posing that his distinction between total and formal abstraction 
is the same as St. Thomas’ distinction between the abstraction 
of a whole and the abstraction of a form. This is simply not 
the case. 

But does not this last wreck the purpose of this paper? I 
think not. I am not out to show that Cajetan and John have 
correctly documented their exposition of the distinction between 
total and formal abstraction. I want rather to show that, despite 
questionable documentation, the distinction, though never ex- 


7? And thus Cajetan speaks of total abstraction as the abstraction of 
the logical whole (totum universale) from its subjective parts (a partibus 
subiectivis). 

18 Thus St. Thomas speaks of abstraction of a whole as the abstraction 
of an essential whole (totum secundum suam rationem essentialem) from 
its nonessential or material parts (a partibus materiae, quae non ponuntur 
in definitionibus totius). 

«Thus Cajetan speaks of the abstraction of an intelligible form (forma 
in qua est actualitas, distinctio, et intelligibilitas) from unintelligible 
matter (a materialibus potentialibus) . 

*® Thus St. Thomas speaks of the abstraction of the accidental form of 
quantity (forma accidentalis, quae et quantitas) from sensible matter (a 
materia sensibili) . 
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plicitly made by St. Thomas, is completely in line with his 
general thought and is called for particularly by his doctrine on 
the nature of science. 

It would seem to me that the basis for the distinction be- 
tween total and formal abstraction can be found in St. Thomas 
when he discusses the double aspect of the universal. St. Thomas 
teaches that the universal can be taken in a twofold way.**® On 
the one hand the universal can be considered insofar as it is a 
nature involving an intelligible content. Under this aspect it 
is an item of reality yielded to the speculative intellect as an 
intelligible object of speculation. On the other hand the uni- 
versal can be looked at as having been stripped of its indi- 
viduating characteristics and as being thereby capable of taking 
on logical relationships to the inferiors from which it has been 
abstracted and of which it will be predicable in virtue of these 
logical relationships. St. Thomas several times proposes this 
double aspect of the universal, aspects which we might call re- 
spectively the ontological aspect and the logical aspect of the 
universal. Intellectual abstraction in general is a mental sepa- 
ration of the universal from its particulars. The abstraction 
which yields the universal in its ontological aspect, that is, as 
an intelligible object of thought representing an item of reality 
fit for speculative investigation, is precisely Cajetan’s formal 
abstraction. And the abstraction which yields the universal in 
its logical aspect, that is, as an object of thought capable of 
taking on the relationship of logical superiority to its inferiors 


is precisely Cajetan’s total abstraction.*’ Formal abstraction 


In VII Metaphy., 13, n. 1570; “. . . universale dupliciter potest accipi; 
uno modo pro ipsa natura, cui intellectus attribuit intentionem universali- 
tatis, et sic universalia, ut genera et species, significant substantias rerum 
et praedicantur in quid. Animal enim significat substantiam eius, de quo 
praedicatur, et homo similiter. Alio modo potest accipi universale, in 
quantum est universale et secundum quod natura praedicta subest inten- 
tioni universalitatis, id est secundum quod consideratur animal vel homo 
ut unum in multis.” Cf. also Summa Theol., I-II, 29, 6, ¢. 

‘7 Inasmuch as our present problem is partially terminological (occa- 
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yields the universal qua intelligible, and total abstraction yields 
the universal qua universal (i. e., gua communicable). Every 
object of thought involves an actual content (the intelligibility 
of the nature known) and a potential content (the inferiors from 
which the universal is abstracted and of which it is suited to be 
predicated). Formal abstraction looks to the former, and total 
abstraction to the latter. This is the reason why Cajetan points 
out that total abstraction and formal abstraction differ in that 
formal abstraction gives rise to actuality, distinction, and intel- 
ligibility, while total abstraction gives rise to potentiality, con- 
fusion, and less intelligibility. 

A brief consideration of the nature of science according to 
St. Thomas will reveal that the distinction between total and 
formal abstraction, as explained above, founded respectively on 
the logical and the ontological aspects of the abstracted uni- 
versal, is a necessary one. We shall see that, although St. 
Thomas never explicitly makes this distinction as such, his 
notion of human science demands that the scientific object be 
yielded to the intellect by two formally distinct types of abstrac- 
tion, corresponding precisely to the formal and total abstrac- 
tions discussed by Cajetan and John of St. Thomas. 

For St. Thomas (following Aristotle) science is certain knowl- 
edge through causes.** It is knowledge, first of all, of the 
existence and nature of the cause on account of which a thing 
is; secondly, of the fact that this cause is the cause of this 
thing and only this thing; and, lastly, that in view of the 
necessity of this cause this thing could not be other than it 
is..° Man does not achieve this type of knowledge, scientia, 


sioned by the verbal similarity between abstractio totalis and abstractio 
totius) I suggest that we might use different terms to speak of Cajetan’s 
total and formal abstractions. We could, in line with the point just made, 
substitute the term logical abstraction for total abstraction and ontological 
abstraction for formal abstraction. 

18 Cf. In I Anal. Post., 4, n. 5. 

1° Cf. Aristotle, Post. Anal., I, 2, 71b 8-12. 
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by way of immediate intuition but comes to it rather through 
the painstaking process of syllogistic discursion.”” The scien- 
tific syllogism, called the demonstration, proceeds from first: 
principles by way of a middle term, according to the principle 
of triple identity, to a conclusion in which the necessary con- 
nection is established between a scientific subject and one of its 
properties. The perfect form of demonstration is a syllogism 
in the first figure, involving the subject of the science (minor 
term), its essential definition (middle term), and a necessary 
property of the scientific subject (major term). The major 
premise enunciates the necessary connection between the essen- 
tial definition of the scientific subject and a property inasmuch 
as the essential nature of the scientific subject is the proper 
cause of this property. The minor premise enunciates the neces- 
sary connection between the scientific subject and its essential 
definition. And the conclusion, enunciating the necessary con- 
nection between the scientific subject and the property, neces- 


‘ Tn this conclusion we have the realization of 


sarily follows.’ 
science, certa cognitio per causas. For we herein appreciate 
certainly that this property belongs necessarily, and cannot not 
belong, to this subject because we see through the premisses 
that the proper cause of this property is the very nature of the 
subject. 

Nothing is more evident than that here we have a movement 
from old knowledge to new knowledge, a mediate process of 
logical discursion. The strictly scientific proposition enunciat- 


ing the necessary connection between the scientific subject and 


20 St. Thomas, op. cit., 41,8: “... progressu scientiae consistit in quodam 
motu rationis discurrentis ab alio in aliud.” 

*1 Tbid., 13, 3: “Sciendum autem est quod cum in demonstratione pro- 
batur passio de subiecto per medium quod est definitio, oportet quod primo 
propositio, cuius praedicatum est passio et subiectum est definitio, quae 
continent principia passionis, sit per se in quarto modo. Secunda autem 
cuius subiectum est ipsum subiectum et praedicatum ipso definitio, in primo 
modo. Conclusio vero in qua praedicatur passio de subiecto per se, in 
secundo modo,” 
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one of its properties is truly a conclusion, a conclusion estab- 


lished in virtue of the logical interrelationships existing between 
the objects of thought involved. In this conclusion we see that 
the major term is necessarily identical with the minor term as 
its superior because of the fact that in the major premise we 
see that the major term is necessarily identical with the middle 
term as its superior and in the minor premise the middle term 
is necessarily identical with the minor term as its superior. 
The discursive movement through which human science is 
effected is itself effected only by way of the logical interrela- 
tionships of inferiority and superiority accruing to objects of 
thought precisely as known by way of abstraction.** 

There is obviously, therefore, a double aspect to human sci- 
ence. There is, first of all, the scientific subject under investiga- 
tion insofar as it is an item of reality fit for scientific specula- 
tion, i. e., insofar as it involves a knowable content of thought. 
This is reality precisely as intelligible—and as such it is yielded 
to the speculative intellect by way of a formal abstraction sepa- 
rating an intelligible object of thought from the matter which 
in the concrete makes it inaccessible to the intellect. And there 
is, secondly, the object known insofar as it can take on the 
logical interrelationships through which the logical movement 
of demonstrative discursion proceeds. This is reality precisely 
as communicable—and as such it is yielded to the speculative 
intellect by way of a total abstraction separating a logical whole 
from its subjective parts. 

To put it more completely. Science involves an investigation 
of real being through a discursive movement of the intellect in 
which this investigation is realized. But the material things in 
the physical world, as they exist in strict extramental existence, 
are neither fit objects for scientific investigation nor are they 


*2 The demonstration “ works ” formally, i.e., the conclusion follows from 
the premisses, in virtue of the principle of triple identity enunciated by 
Aristotle in Prior Anal., I, 4, 25b 32-35. 
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fit principles for logical discursion. They are not scientific ob- 
jects because they exist in a concretely material state, whereas 
intelligibility is proportioned to immateriality. They are not 
fit principles for logical discursion because they exist in a con- 
eretely singular state, whereas discursion proceeds by way of 
the logical relations between objects of thought as universal. 
There must be an abstraction from materiality (from matter as 
the principle of unintelligibility), on the one hand, to yield a 
scientific object, and an abstraction from singularity (from 
matter as the principle of particularity), on the other hand, to 
yield a principle for discursion. These two abstractions, each 
necessary for human science, are distinct from one another— 
the first, formal abstraction, abstracts from matter to yield an 
intelligible object fit for scientific investigation, and the second, 
total abstraction, abstracts from matter to yield a communicable 
object of thought fit for logical discursion. 

Despite the fact that these two abstractions are formally dis- 
tinct from one another there might be room for confusing them 


if we consider, for example, that we grasp “man” by way of a 


total abstraction when we abstract from the individuating char- 
acteristics of singular men to arrive at that nature common to 
all men, and that we also grasp “man” by way of a formal 
abstraction by abstracting from these same individuating charac- 
teristics. The reason for this is that individuals of a species of 
physical beings are individuated by matter so that at least on 
this level particularity and materiality are coextensive. Thus, 
in this case, the object of thought yielded by total abstraction 
and the object of thought yielded by formal abstraction are 
abstracted from the same thing (and are even expressed by the 
same term, “‘man’’). Nevertheless they are not abstracted from 
the same thing under the same aspect. “ Man” is yielded by 
total abstraction as abstracted from individuating characteristics 
under the aspect of particularity (i. e., from matter as the prin- 
ciple of incommunicability), and “ man” is yielded by formal 
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abstraction as abstracted from individuating characteristics 
under the aspect of materiality (i. e., from matter as the prin- 
ciple of unintelligibility). In the first case man is grasped as a 
universal object of thought precisely as more universal than its 
inferiors. In the second case man is grasped as an intelligible 
formality precisely as it includes the real content of the notion 
of man. Despite the fact that the principle of particularity and 
the principle of unintelligibility are materially identical in 


physical things they remain formally distinct in themselves, 
for, as St. Thomas teaches, an object of thought is not intel- 
ligible precisely because it is universal ** (immaterial singulars 


are intelligible in themselves). It merely happens that the 
physical thing is intelligible only when universal, since dema- 
terialization simultaneously yields universality and intelligi- 
bility. Although, in this instance, both total and formal abstrac- 
tion abstract from individual matter to yield “man,” total 
abstraction abstracts from matter as the principle of incom- 
municability to yield “man” as universal or communicable, 
and formal abstraction abstracts from matter as the principle 


’ as intelligible. The formal 


of unintelligibility to yield “ man’ 
distinction between these two abstractions might be pointed out 
in this fashion. Both formal and total abstraction yield a uni- 
versal object of thought; but formal abstraction yields it as an 
object of thought, while total abstraction yields it as universal. 

To sum up. If Cajetan and John of St. Thomas were in fact 
making the same distinction as St. Thomas when they distin- 
guish between total and formal abstraction and he distinguishes 
between abstraction of a whole and abstraction of a form we 
would have to admit that their doctrine on intellectual abstrac- 
tion is radically un-Thomistic, for what they do with total and 
formal abstraction is quite different from what St. Thomas does 


** Summa Theol., I, 86, 1, ad 3: “ Dicendum quod singulare non repugnat 
intelligenti inquantum est singulare, sed inquantum est materiale, quia 
nihil intelligitur nisi immaterialiter.” 
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with abstraction of a whole and abstraction of a form. How- 
ever, regardless of faulty documentation on the part of these 
commentators in this regard, these distinctions are not the same, 
nor does St. Thomas ever explicitly make the distinction they 
have in mind. Nevertheless it is a distinction demanded by St. 
Thomas’ doctrine on the nature of science. For, according to 
St. Thomas, the human scientific procedure involves an investi- 


gation of a knowable object through the logical vehicle of syl- 


logistic discursion. Accordingly, there must be a twofold 
abstraction for the realization of human science—(1) an 
abstraction yielding the real as knowable to the scientific mind, 
and (2) an abstraction yielding the real as communicable to the 
scientific mind. This twofold abstraction is precisely what 
Cajetan and John of St. Thomas propose in their distinction 
between formal and total abstraction. If this is so the tradi- 
tional distinction between total and formal abstraction is 
doctrinally an authentically Thomistic distinction. 


Marquette University, 
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What Man May Know of the Angels: 
Some Suggestions of the Angelic Doctor 


by John D. McKian 


B. Tsanxs to His Berna ENLIGHTENED BY THE ANGELS * 


CCORDING to St. Thomas, the angels have knowledge of 
things other than themselves through the intelligible 
species of such things which God implants in them. Thus, the 
angels which are closer by nature to God and consequently 
higher in the order of spiritual creatures enjoy their knowledge 
through species which are more universal than those implanted 


in the lower angels, who are further removed from God. 


Now, since in God there is pure act and a most perfect power, He can 
do all things, and know all things most perfectly by means of one thing, 
His own essence. Moreover . . . the representations of intelligible 
things flow from God into the angels, not in order that the angels may 
cause things, but in order that they may know them. Consequently, the 
more act and less potency there is in an angel, the fewer are the 
emanations he receives, and the stronger is his power to know. Accord- 
ing to this principle, therefore, the higher angels know through forms 
more universal than those by which the lower know." 


*Cf. J. McKian, “ What Man May Know of the Angels: Some Sugges- 
tions of the Angelic Doctor,” THE NEw SCHOLASTICISM, XXIX (1953), 259- 
277. 

1 De ver., XIII, 10; “ Ex hoe sunt in rebus aliqua superiora, quod sunt 
uni primo, quod est Deus, propinquiora et similiora. In Deo autem tota 
plenitudo intellectualis cognitionis continetur in uno, scilicet in essentia 
divina, per quam Deus omnia cognoscit. Quae quidem intelligibilis pleni- 
tudo in intellectibus creatis inferiori modo, et minus simpliciter invenitur. 
Unde oportet, quod ea, quae Deus cognoscit per unum, inferiores intellectus 
cognoscant per multa; et tanto amplius per plura, quanto amplius intel- 
lectus inferior fuerit. Sic igitur quanto angelus fuerit superior, tanto per 
pauciores species universitatem intelligibilium apprehendere poterit; et 
ideo oportet, quod ejus formae sint universaliores, quasi ad plura se exten- 
dentes unaquaeque earum.” Summa theol., I, 55; 3. 
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Now, to draw an analogy, in human affairs no less than with 
merely natural things the particular power is found to be gov- 
erned and ruled by the universal power, for example, the par- 


ticular power of the governor in the province is controlled by 
the universal power of the king in the nation. This is the proper 
disposition of things which is verified in the case of the angels 


as well, for the higher ones will direct the lower echelons: 


Through their knowledge, the higher angels order the acts and duties 
of the lower ones, whom they illuminate, bring to a higher pitch of 
perfection, and cleanse for the vision.” 


When we turn to consider corporeal forms, we observe that 
they are all individuated by matter and determined to the con- 
ditions of the here and now; by contrast, the incorporeal forms 
are free from such limitations and are intelligible in themselves. 
Since the power of any corporeal creatures must then be more 
particular than that of any spiritual creature, it must follow 
that the corporeal creatures are ruled by the spiritual. 


Therefore, as the inferior angels who have the less universal forms, 
are ruled by the superior; so are all corporeal things ruled by the 
angels. This is not only laid down by the holy doctors, but also by all 
philosophers who admit the existence of incorporeal substances.® 


This beautiful disposition of things can only proceed from the 
counsel of Divine Providence Itself, Which establishes and 


preserves such a hierarchy of creatures; indeed, a fitting order 


*In II Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 2; on the “Cleansing,” cf. De ver., IX, 3; 
“Non est ex impotentia Dei vel superiorum angelorum, quod inferiores, 
mediantibus mediis, a Deo et primis angelis illuminantur; sed est ad hoe 
ut servetur dignitas et perfectio omnium; quod est dum plures in eodem, 
Deo cooperantur.” De ver., IX, 2, ad 4. 

® Summa Theol., I, 110, 1; V. 8—Cf. his full discussion in De ver. VIII, 
and the first fifteen articles of his Declaratia, Triginta Sex Quaestionum ad 
Lectorem Venetum (Mandonnet’s Edition of the Opuscula, III, 180-6; 
J. Destrez has a good deal to say about the background and versions of 
this work, Mélanges Mandonnet, I, 103-89). 
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in creation clearly requires that God’s rule should reach all 


things according to a certain proportion, penetrating through 
the higher creatures to the lower. 


This proportion consists in this, that just as the highest creatures are 
subject to God and governed by Him, so the lower creatures are subject 
to and governed by the higher.* 


These principles of the hierarchic order essential to creation 
apply without question to the relations between men and angels. 
If the lower creature is made somehow subject to the higher 
and if, in the order of intellectual creatures, the lower angels 
are accordingly enlightened by the higher ones, we may reason- 
ably argue that the angels, being creatures higher than men, 
may enlighten us. After all, even in the case of sensible agents 
that which is actual operates upon that which is potential; we 
may well expect that the angels, whose actuality is higher than 
ours, would operate upon our souls. 


The higher the intellectual nature is, the more actual it is, being so 
much the more like to God, Who is pure act. Accordingly, the higher 
angels can operate upon the lower ones and also upon our souls, just 
as the being in act operates on the being in potency; and operation of 
this kind is called influxus.® 


We must remember that the higher agent in the sensible 
order operates upon the lower member of the same order by im- 
parting motion and even bringing about its generation. This 
manner of operation cannot, of course, be realized in the case 
of spiritual substances, none of which is brought into being by 
processes of motion or generation. Nonetheless, the higher 
spiritual substance may operate on the lower one by moving it 
(in a broad sense) to the performance of its own operation. 


* Summa. cont. Gent., III, 78. Cf. J. Legrand, L’Univers et Homme 
dans la philosophie de Saint Thomas (Paris, 1946) I, iii, 2: “ La subordi- 
nation des causes efficientes dans l’univers,” esp. nn. iv & v, pp. 162-83. 

® Quodlibet, III; III, 7. 
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Such an wfluxus would be most in keeping with the providen- 
tially disposed hierarchy of creatures.° 


Everything whatsoever tends towards the ultimate end by its own 
proper operation. Inasmuch then as the lower spiritual substances are 
enlightened for their own proper operations through the illumination 
of the higher ones, we may say of the lower spirits that in this way 
they are led back to God (in Deum reduci) through the higher ones.’ 


In comparing the enlightenment which angels pass on to their 
fellows with that which they may communicate to men, we must 
bear in mind the serious differences between a separate intel- 
lectual substance and the human soul, and we must recognise 
that the higher intellect cannot employ the very same manner 
of enlightenment in both cases. 

In every act of understanding, both the intellectual power 
involved and the species of the thing which it understands must 
be brought together. Accordingly, the process of enlightenment 
which consists in making the Divine Truth manifest, will 
include two elements: first, the higher intellect will operate to 
strengthen the lower one; second, the higher intellect will pro- 


pose some of the species which it possesses itself to the lower 


intellect, in such a way, naturally, as to permit of the lower 
one’s receiving them. After operating to strengthen the lower 
angel’s intellect, then, the higher ange] will undertake to divide 
the more universal species proper to itself, in order that they 


*“ Etiam in corporalibus non ponimus superius esse causam inferioris, 
nisi per modum moventis et generantis; et haec in substantiis spiritualibus 
non ponimus, quia per generationem et motum in esse non producuntur; sed 
tamen sicut superiora corpora movent inferiora ad generationem, ita 
superiores substantiae spirituales movent inferiores ad propriam opera- 
tionem.” Jn II Sent., d. 18, q.2,a.3,ad 3. Pseundo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
discusses this at some length in the thirteenth chapter, “Cur a seraphim 
purgatus fuisse dicatur Isaias propheta,” of his treatise De Coelesti Hier- 
archia (MPG III. 299-304), whence Thomas derives the inspiration for 
much of what he says here. Among other treatments of the senses of 
spiritual “ passivity,” ef. Summa Theol., I, 79, 2. 

*In II Sent,, d, 18, q. 2, a. 2 ad 4. 
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may be accommodated to the more particular capacity of the 
lower one.® 


One intellect is said to be illumined by another in so far as the latter 
gives it some medium of knowledge, which strengthens it and enables 
it to know some things which it previously could not know. . . For one 
angel to be illumined by another means simply this, that, through 
something seen in a higher angel, a lower angel’s intellect is strength- 
ened to know other things. This can take place in the following 
manner. Just as among bodies, higher bodies are, as it were, act with 
respect to lower bodies (as fire is, with respect to air), so a higher 
spirit is act, as it were, with respect to lower spirits. Now, every 
potency is strengthened and made perfect by being joined to its act. 
For this reason, lower bodies are preserved in higher bodies, which are 
the place of the former. Similarly, therefore, the lower angels can be 
strengthened by their being connected with the higher, and this takes 
place through intellectual intuition. For this reason, the lower angels 
are said to be illumined by the higher.® 


When the angel, in keeping with the providential plan, pro- 
ceeds to assist the human soul in discharging its functions, he 
will first of all so address his own power to the soul as to give 
it the strengthening (confortatio) required. Where the second 
element of the enlightening process is concerned, we must re- 


member that man’s intellect is not naturally suited to receive 


the purely intelligible species. Rather, the human intellect must 
look to those intrinsically less intelligible forms which are found 
concretely in sensible things—those forms which are duly repre- 
sented to the intellect through the sense and the phantasm. 
Indeed, it is connatural to the intellect of man to achieve its 
natural knowledge only through a certain conversion to phan- 
tasms, so that even the highest truths are attained only in this 
way.*° 

*The processes of illumination and locution are distinguished and de- 
scribed in J. Collins, The Thomistic Philosophy of the Angels ( Washington, 
1947), pp. 294-302. 


® De ver., IX, 1; ef. In IT Sent., d. 9, q. 1, a. 2. 
10 “ Neque potest aliter divine principalis ille radius nobis illucescere, nisi 
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To observe the providential order of creatures and to fit in 
with the exigencies of human nature, then, the angel would not 
undertake to infuse directly into the human intellect those 
purely intelligible species which it is not naturally adapted to 
receive. Rather, the angel would propose what is true and 
intelligible to such an intellect under the likeness of sensible 


things. 


Our minds are proportioned and ready to receive the operation of the 
angels, who are accordingly able to operate in a twofold manner. First 
of all, they impart a greater degree of power to our intellect, just as a 
cooler body receives more power from a warmer body in the order of 
heat. Again, they work through the natural acting power of the in- 
tellect, just as it works on bodies; that is to say, when the phantasms 
are further brought toward the intelligible order by the added light of 
the angels, they are better suited for the impressing of nobler concep- 
tions than could be experienced by the light of the unaided acting 
intellect.™ 


In this connection, what the patron of Christian schools has 


to say about the various ways in which man may be taught,” 
by God, by the angels, and by other men, proves to be of con- 
siderable interest, for it brings out more clearly the full pro- 
cedure ascribed to the enlightening angels. We are accordingly 


sacrorum varietate operimentorum anagice obvelatus, nobis quoque patcrna 
providentia connaturaliter ac proprie sit aceomodatus,” or so Pseudo- 
Dionysius expressed it; op. cit.,ch. 1: “Sympresbytero Timotheo Dionysius 
Presbyter,” sect. ii, MPG iii, 122. Cf. J. Durantel, Saint Thomas et le 
Pseudo-Denis (Paris, 1919). 

+“ Quia mentes nostrae sunt proportionatae et propinquae ad recipien- 
dum actionem angelorum, ideo in mentes nostras agere possunt dupliciter. 
Uno modo, confortando intellectum nostrum, sicut in corporibus minus 
calidum confortatur per magis calidum. Alio modo per agens naturale 
ipsius intellectus, sicut etiam agit in corpora; et hoc est in quantum lumine 
angelico illustrantur phantasmata ad aliquas nobiliores conceptiones im- 
primendas quam lumine intellectus agentis exprimi possent.” Quodlibet. IX, 
4, 10. 

12 Cf. J. McCormick, St. Thomas and the Life of Learning (Milwaukee, 
1937). 
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reminded of the difference which obtains between sensible vision 
and intellectual apprehension, when the two operations are con- 
sidered in relation to their objects. All the objects which fall 
within the range of the senses are normally ready to be known 


(propinqua ad cognoscendum); indeed, the sense potency, 
which is without any real power of discourse, has no need to 
pass from the knowledge of one object to the knowledge of some 
other object. We could hardly maintain, however, that all the 
objects of the human intellect are ready to be known; rather, 
making the necessary distinctions, we will recognize that some 
objects the intellect is able to grasp at once, while others it 
comes to grasp only insofar as it sees them in the light of cer- 
tain principles. As St. Thomas sees it, then, man evidently 
attains to knowledge, by two principal means: first through the 
intellectual light of his acting intellect and secondly through 
those primary and immediately evident conceptions which serve 
as instruments of that intellectual light, which is derived to the 
human soul from God through the angelic substances. 


The Philosopher . . . attributes the knowledge of our mind partly to 
intrinsic, partly to extrinsic, influence. Not only things separated from 
matter, but also sensible things themselves, play their part... 

Our soul includes the possible intellect, whose function it is to receive 
forms abstracted from sensible things and made actually intelligible 
through the light of the agent intellect. This light of the agent intellect 
comes to the soul from the separated substances and especially from 
God as its first source... 

All knowledge is in a certain sense implanted in us from the be- 
ginning (since we have the light of the agent intellect) through the 
medium of universal conceptions which are immediately known by the 
light of the agent intellect. These serve as universal principles by which 
we judge about other things, and in which we foreknow these others." 


18 De ver., X, 6 (italics ours); “Saint Thomas appelle l’intellect agent 
une lumiére émanée de Dieu (lumen derivatum a Deo). II dira que Dieu 
est la cause excellente de notre science. Mais il s’agit ici des principes 
immédiats du connaitre, et vraiment, on a le droit de considérer comme 
arbitraire et pratiquement négligeable l’opinion qui chercherait ces prin- 
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God is the creator and end of man, the source of all that 
this creature has and hopes for. Accordingly, He will be the 
cause of human knowledge in a most excellent manner, with 
respect to both of the two principal means just mentioned. After 
all, creation properly so-called is the act of God the Self-Sub- 
sisting Being, and of Him alone. Thus, He has endowed the 
human soul with a participation in His own intellectual light, 
and in so doing, has implanted in that soul a knowledge of those 
first principles which are the seeds, so to speak, of all human 
knowledge. 


Certain seeds of knowledge preexist in us, namely, the first concepts 
of understanding, which by the light of the agent intellect are immedi- 
ately known through the species abstracted from sensible things. These 
are either complex, as axioms, or simple, as the notions of being, of 
the one, and so on, which the intellect grasps immediately. In these 
general principles, all the consequences are included as in certain 
seminal principles.** 


No man can be the author of the human nature itself of one 
of his fellows, for this would involve the contradiction that 
he is also the cause of his own nature. Moreover, every man 
attains to his own share of knowledge by virtue of a funda- 


mentally equal participation in the same Primary Intellectual 


Light in which all his fellows likewise participate. Hence, it is 
impossible for any man to bring about the existence of knowl- 
edge in another man either by causing or increasing that Light. 

With regard, however, to those further attainments of knowl- 
edge which the thinker comes to have in the light of the first 
principles, we may correctly affirm that men are able so to act 


cipes en dehors de l’Ame elle-méme.” A. Sertillanges, Saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
4th ed. (Paris, 1925) II, 165. Cf. F. A. Blanche “ L’abstraction,” in 
Mélanges Thomistes (Paris, 1934), pp. 237-51. 

14 De ver., XI, 1; “ Prima principia quorum cognitio est nobis innata,” 
it is well to note, “sunt quaedam similitudines increatae veritatis; unde 
secundum quod per eas de aliis judicamus, dicimur judicare de rebus per 
rationes immutabiles, vel veritatem increatam.” De ver., X, 6 ad 6. 
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as to help cause the existence of knowledge in their fellows: 
“The teacher generates knowledge in the soul of the dis- 
ciple.” ** Without directly affecting the principles themselves, 
the human teacher is able to work toward bringing forth ex- 
plicitly in act what was implicitly and potentially contained in 
the principles. By affording various helps and providing suit- 
able guidance for the proper activities of the learner, the teacher 
proves himself an authentic secondary cause of knowledge in 
the one he instructs, much as the physician is duly regarded 
as a cause of health in the patient whom he cures, although it is 
the nature of the infirm party which, under God, primarily does 
the work.*® 

St. Thomas accordingly describes the twofold manner in 
which the teacher undertakes to lead his disciple from what he 
already somehow knows to what he does not yet know in full, 


explicit act: 


First, by proposing to him certain helps or means of instruction, 
which his intellect can use for the acquisition of science: for instance, 


18 In Epistolam ad Timotheum, II, 2. Cf. R. Slavin, “ Essential Features 
of the Philosophy of Education of St Thomas” Proceedings, American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, XIII (1937) 22-38. 

16“ The teacher causes knowledge in the learner by reducing him from 
potentiality to act.... 

“. .. in every man there is a certain principle of knowledge, namely the 
light of the agent intellect, through which certain universal principles of 
all the sciences are naturally understood as soon as proposed to the intel- 
lect. Now when anyone applies these universal principles to certain par- 
ticular things, the memory or experience of which he acquires through the 
senses, then by his own research advancing from the known to the un- 
known, he obtains knowledge of what he knew not before. Wherefore any- 
one who teaches leads the disciple from things known by the latter to the 
knowledge of things previously unknown to him.” Summa Theol., I, 117, 1. 
“Et quia exterior operatio docentis nihil operaretur nisi adesset prin- 
cipium intrinsecum scientiae, quod inest nobis divinitus, ideo apud theo- 
logos dicitur quod homo docet ministerium exhibendo, Deus autem interius 
operando; sicut et medicus dicitur naturae minister in sanando. Sic igitur 
cansatur scientia in discipulo per magistrum, non modo naturalis actionis, 
sed artificialis.” Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 75. Cf. In Evang. 8. Mattaei, 
XXIII ; De ver., XI, 1 corp., ad 1, ad 9. 
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he may put before him certain less universal propositions, of which 
nevertheless the disciple is able to judge from previous knowledge; or 
he may propose to him some sensible examples, either by way of like- 
ness or of opposition, or something of the sort, from which the intellect 
of the learner is led to the knowledge of truth previously unknown. 

Secondly, by strengthening the intellect of the learner; not, indeed, 
by some active power as of a higher nature . . . , because all human 
intellects are of one grade in the natural order; but inasmuch as he 
proposes to the disciple the order of principles to conclusions, for 
the disciple might not have sufficient collating power to deduce the 
conclusions from the principles. Hence the philosopher says (Poster. i.) 
that a demonstration is a syllogism that causes knowledge. In this way 
a demonstrator causes his hearers to know.'* 


The angels, of course, enjoy a degree of participation in the 
light of the uncreated Intellect which far surpasses that of 
human nature. Accordingly, they may operate to help cause 
knowledge on the part of men, with respect to both of the prin- 
cipal means already noted. The manner in which the angels 
perform this work will correspond to their position in the 
hierarchy of being, lower than God and higher than man. 

With respect to the first means, since the angel is obviously 
not the creative cause of our nature, he could not, like God, 
implant the intellectual light itself in the human soul. Never- 
theless, he can, by virtue of his higher intellectual power, act 
to strengthen that light of the acting intellect which God has 
implanted, in such wise that the acting intellect will be enabled 
to perform more perfectly its proper work of enlightening the 
human thinker. Of course, it would not do for the angel either 
to impart purely intelligible species which would dazzle the 
lower powers of man for whom these species would be too 


18 


much; ** nor would it be fitting for the angel to take over the 


functions of our acting intellect.** However, on the general 


17 Summa Theol., I, 117, 1; De ver., XI, 1 ad 11. 
18 Summa Theol., I, 85, 1. 
1° Thid., I, 78, 3, 4. 
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principle that the power of any imperfect member in a class 
will be intensified when it is brought into contact with some 
more perfect member,”® so too our soul will be strengthened in 
its operations of knowledge through the influence exercised on 
it by the angel. 


An angel does not infuse the light of grace or the light of nature, 
but strengthens the divinely infused light of nature. 

An angel does not create the species in our mind nor directly illumi- 
nate the phantasms. But our understanding can more effectively en- 
lighten phantasms when an angelic light is united to the light of our 
understanding.”+ 


With respect to the knowledge which man has of and through 
the first principles, the angel may also serve as an authentic 
cause. When he operates to this end, he will not be acting like 
God, for the Creator alone can implant the principles; nor will 
he be performing functions like man’s own, for the angel could 
not in the order of nature use any sensible sign to convey to 
man the conclusions which should be drawn from those prin- 


ciples. Rather, having to operate indirectly, the angel will pro- 
duce certain changes and reactions in the human body; after 


all, “ there is nothing to prevent something spiritual from being 
capable of exercising an influence on something physical.” * 


Both good and bad angels through the power of their intrinsically 
higher nature have the power to effect transmutations in our bodies as 
well as in all other natural bodies. Where they do their work, there 
they are present. Thus, it may be said that they work upon our bodies 
and in consequence make some impression on the potencies which are 
attached to the bodily organs; moreover the operations of such poten- 


*° Omne enim quod est in aliquo genere imperfectum, quando continuatur 
perfectiori in genere illo, magis confortatur virtus ejus; sicut etiam 
videmus in corporibus, quod corpus locatum confortatur per corpus locans, 
quod comparatur ad ipsum ut actus ad potentiam, ut habetur IV Physic.” 
De ver., XI, 3. 

* Ibid., ad 3, et 12. ** Tbid., ad 14. 
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cies themselves undergo changes when the organs are altered, as the 
senses, the imagination and the like.?* 


At its highest point, the lower nature is in contact with the 
higher order of nature, as the Neo-Platonists had indeed taught. 
According to the teaching of Aristotle, the most perfect of all 
movements in the bodily creation is that with respect to place; 
to warrant this view, he had argued that what enters into local 
movement is not as such necessarily in potency to anything 
intrinsic, but only to the extrinsic accident of place, as witness 
the heavenly bodies. ‘“ Therefore the corporeal nature has a 
natural aptitude to be moved immediately by the spiritual 
24 


nature as regards place.” 


Now in its natural operations, the human intellect attains 


to its proper objects according as they are represented to it in 


the phantasms.* In the psychology of St. Thomas, the appear- 
ances presented in the imaginative power may at times be caused 
in the human composite by the local movements of the spirits 
and humors of the animal body. This is in accord with what 
Aristotle had proposed in describing the causes of what men, 


and higher brutes perhaps as well, may perceive in their dreams: 


“When an animal sleeps, the blood descends in abundance to the 
sensitive principle, and species descend with it,” that is, the im- 
pressions left from the movements of sensible things, which movements 
are preserved in the animal spirits, and move the sensitive principle; 
so that a certain appearance ensues, as if the sensitive principle were 
being then changed by the external objects themselves.*® 


*8 In IT Sent., d. 8, q. 1, ad 5. 

** Summa Theol,, 1, 110, corp. 

#8“ Our intellect both abstracts the intelligible species from the phan- 
tasms, inasmuch as it considers the natures of things in universal, and, 
nevertheless, understands these things in the phanatasms, since it cannot 
understand even the things of which it abstracts the species without turn- 
ing to the phantasms.” Summa Theol., I, 85, 1 ad 5; ibid., 84, 7. 

2° Summa Theol., I, 111, 3. As in other places, St. Thomas follows the 
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These bodily changes and the ensuing alterations in the imagina- 
tive power can certainly be accomplished by the angels.** What 
is more, at least the good angels, who have fully retained the 


prerogatives of their higher natural status in the order of 


things, may intensify the power of the acting intellect. This 
human potency will then abstract from those imaginative pre- 
sentations precisely those intelligible forms which are suited to 
serve as the principles of human intellectual knowledge. In 
addition, when the angel produces an imaginative vision, it is 
able at times to enlighten the human intellect so that the lower 
power may understand what the proposed images signify. This 
result, which only the good angels achieve, does not involve any 
deception, any more than when they simply operate to cause 
the likenesses of things to appear in the imagination. When 
man falls into error in such a case, the fault lies rather with the 
deficiencies of that lower, human intellect to which such appear- 
ances are presented.”* 

By contrast with the scope of the good angels’ power, that of 
the devils is, happily, narrower. They have seriously deranged 
the order of nature and must suffer corresponding deprivations, 


Greeks still further in his analysis of the psychosomatic status of man, 
when he adds: “ Indeed, the commotion of the spirits and humors may be 
so great that such appearances may even occur to those who are awake, as 
is seen in mad people, and the like.” Jbid.—* Possunt fieri apparitiones in 
phantasia, non per aliquam vitalem actionem producendo imaginem, sed 
quia facta commotione in spiritibus animalibus seu sanguine, ubi resident 
species ex sensibus relictae, varie combinantur illae species et apparent ipsi 
phantasiae diversae repraesentationes, quas utique tamquam terminum 
repraesentatum intuetur et consequenter ut speciem et non per vitalem 
expressionem, constat, quia in somno apparent istae imagines ex descensu 
sanguinis ad principium sensitivum et commovendo species, quae in ipsis 
spiritibus resident, ut ex Philosopho in libro de Somno et Vigilia docet. 
S. Thomas, I, 111, art. 3 et q. 3, de Malo art. 4 et q. 16, a. 3. Et eadem 
ratione angelus vel daemon potest in ipsa phantasia apparitiones istas 
formare per eandem commotionem spirituum et sanguinis.” John of St. 
Thomas, Curs. Phil., Phil. Nat., P. IV, q. VIII, a, 4 (Ed. Reiser), III, 269 
a-b. 
97 Tbid., ad 2. 28 Summa Theol., I, 111, 3 ad 4. 
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for they no longer have the office of positively contributing to 
the governance of creation. Theirs is rather to try the virtue 
of those still in the way of pilgrimage and, of course, to ad- 
minister punishments both in this life under some permitted 
conditions and especially in Hell.*” Thus, St. Thomas writes 
in the De Malo: 


The light of the human intellect ean be strengthened through the 
angelic light to the end that it may more perfectly make its judgments. 
The good angel intends this resuit, but the bad one does not. With 
respect then to this means of operating on the human intellect, the 
good angels do move the soul to understanding, whereas the demons 
do not. 

Now, with respect to the species for the intellect, the good angel or 
the bad can alter the intellect of man toward understanding something. 
It is not that either pours species into the intellect itself, but each may 
externally display certain signs, by which the intellect is aroused toward 
the apprehension of something. Indeed, men do this to one another. 
The angels, good and bad alike, are in addition, able somehow interiorly 
to dispose and ordain the imaginative species, according to the way 
something intelligible is apprehended.*® 


There is no conflict necessarily to be found between what he 
says in such a passage and his declaration elsewhere that “ an 


angel changes the imagination, not indeed by the impression of 


an imaginative form in no way received from the senses (for 
he cannot make a man born blind imagine color), but by local 
movement of the spirits and humors.” It is one thing to 
impress imaginative forms and another to work toward a new 
arrangement of them in a man. Even so, the use of external 
sensible signs may seem a little freer in the De Malo, which 
may in some measure be accounted for by the consideration that, 
whatever the good angels and the demons might be expected to 


do in a hypothetical state of pure nature, they are in the actual 
Tbid., 109, 114. 


9° De Malo, XVI, 12. 
81 Summa Theol., I, 111, 3 ad 2. 
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situation working in a supernatural order. The good are minis- 
ters of grace; the bad of damnation.* 

St. Thomas also raises some interesting questions as to 
whether man must needs be alienated from the senses in order 
to receive enlightenment from the angels. To be sure, he is as a 
rule explicitly concerned with the influence of the spirit of 
prophecy and therefore with matters of a supernatural char- 
acter. Even so, his teachings cast some light on our own more 
philosophical inquiries. 

He reminds us that both the reception or representation of 
things and judgment passed on the things represented are 
involved in human knowledge. In the natural order, the objects 
are represented first to the external sense-powers, then to the 
imagination, and finally to the possible intellect after the repre- 
sentative species have been abstracted by the acting intellect. 
In the imagination of course, the forms of sensible things are 
present not only as received from the objects of actual experi- 
ence, but as they have been affected by the condition of the 
subject and the compounding and dividing activity of the in- 
ternal power itself.** The judgment passed by the human mind 
depends on the power of the intellectual light. 

In both these regards, what derives from the gift of prophecy 
excels the natural powers of man. Reception of supernatural 
knowledge alone is not sufficient to make one a prophet; thus 
Pharaoh in his dreams was vouchsafed signs of coming abun- 


dance and famine but lacked the light to judge correctly the 


meaning of what he had learned.** “ Such a man is not to be 
considered a prophet, unless his mind be enlightened for the 
purpose of judgment.” *° Thus, Joseph was entitled to be called 
a prophet even when he was interpreting through the light given 
him what had been represented to another. 


#2 Cf. Collins, op, cit., pp. 321-9. 
83 Cf. Summa Theol., 1, 78, 4. 

84 De ver., XII, 7. 

35 Summa Theol., II-II, 173, 2. 


‘ 
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Sensible forms are sometimes externally presented through 
the senses, as when Daniel saw what was inscribed on Bel- 
shazzar’s wall; sometimes through imaginary forms, which may 
be of divine origin directly and entirely without being received 
from the senses, or through God’s operating to combine or divide 
those derived from experience. Again, God may sometimes 
directly implant intelligible species in the mind, infusing wis- 
dom or science as into Solomon or the Apostles. In its turn, 
the intellectual light will be divinely communicated to man’s 
mind, whether to enable one to judge aright of what another 
has seen, or in keeping with God’s own truth to judge concern- 
ing what one comes to know in the normal course, or to see what 
should rightly be done. 

God is the first source of the light of prophecy which is im- 
parted to the prophet’s mind. At the same time, the angels 
have an important part in pouring forth their created light to 
strengthen and in some measure prepare the human understand- 
ing to receive God’s gift properly. “Since the power of the 
divine light is most simple and most universal, there is no pro- 
portion between it and reception of it by the human soul in this 
life, unless it is limited and specified through union with the 
angelic light, which is narrower in scope and more commen- 
surate with the human mind.” ** On the now familiar premise 
that spiritual creatures direct all bodily creatures, the angels 
are properly assigned to form the species in the imagination, 
for “the imaginative power uses a bodily organ; hence, the 
formation of species in the imaginative power is part of the 
work proper to the angels.” * 


%° De ver., XII, 8 corp. ... “An angel does not create light in the 
human understanding or species in the imaginative power. But God uses 
the activity of the angel to strengthen the natural light in the human under- 
standing. In this way an angel is said to illuminate man. Also, since an 
angel has the power to move the organ of phantasy, it can fashion the 
imaginative vision in the way which befits prophecy.” Ibid., ad 4. 

Thid., corp. 
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In the De Veritate, St. Thomas discusses whether under the 
influence of the spirit of prophecy the prophet will always lose 


his sense-consciousness. Now the primary act of prophecy con- 
sists in vision, while the act of proclaiming what is seen is 
secondary. No doubt, the one who proclaims, whether by word 
or deeds, makes use of certain sensible signs and, accordingly, 
cannot be transported out of his senses if he is to do his work 
aright and not like a madman—a view which apparently re- 
flects badly on such famous pagan oracles as that of the Pytho- 
ness of Apollo at Delphi. 


As to the case of a prophet who is so inspired that his judg- 
ment indeed is supernaturally given, but not what he receives 
and upon which he works, “ such inspiration does not require 
transport out of the senses, for the judgment of the under- 
standing is more perfect according to its nature in one who 
has the use of his senses than in one who does not have the 


9? 38 


use of them However, the requisite reception lies in the 


imaginative power, with the consequence that to achieve the 
vision man must be enraptured by some spirit and transported 
out of the senses. After all, the several powers of the soul are 
rooted in a common essence, and according as they are closer to 


one another, if they are directed toward different objects, they 


9 


will tend the more to interfere with each other.*® Since the 


imagination primarily attends to the presentations of sense, “ its 
primary attention can be transferred to those things which are 


received from another source only when the man is transported 


out of his senses.”’ *° 


** De ver., XII, 9 corp. 

Tbid., ad 4. 

*° Ibid., corp. ... “ When an interior power applies itself to the sight of 
its object, if there is perfect attention, it is cut off from exterior sight. 
But no matter how perfect the judgment of the interior power is, it does 
not withdraw from exterior activity, for it is the duty of the internal 
power to judge of the external. Hence, the judgment of that which is 
higher is ordained to the same thing as the exterior activity.” IJbid., ad 2. 
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This effect of being transported out of his external senses 
may befall man as a result of his paying very great attention to 
the objects of the intellect or of the imagination, as we may 
conjecture occasionally happened to Socrates. Physical causes 
may also operate to deaden the external senses. Thus, in sleep 
the vapors mount to the brain and dull the sense of touch, and 
sleep has apparently often been used in the divine economy as a 
properly dispositive physical cause. Illness no doubt may oper- 
ate to produce similar situations, but St. Thomas rejects the 
thought, which was to suggest itself to William James among 
others, that some afflictions such as epilepsy would produce the 
needed transport. Similarly, he denies that madmen, however 
venerated by some of his Moslem contemporaries, are suitably 
disposed by their insanity. 

Accordingly, it seems established that “ prophecy which takes 
place with a vision of imagination always comes either in a 
dream, when one is deprived of sense-consciousness through a 
natural disposed physical cause, or in a vision, when the trans- 


It is gratifying to 


port comes from some cause in the soul.” * 


note that, as compared with other people who undergo various 
types of transports, the prophet has the advantage of recognizing 
that he is presented with likenesses about which his enlightened 
mind can pass judgments with certitude, rather than with the 
represented things in themselves.* 

In the Summa Theologiae, St. Thomas observes that when 
sensible species, either formed by God for this special purpose 
or produced by lower causes under God, are offered to the 


prophet’s understanding, there is hardly question of his being 
transported out of the senses. Likewise, such transports are 


declared unnecessary in those cases where intellectual light is 


“ Tbid., corp. 

«*“Tt is from the light of prophecy that the mind of the prophet is so 
enlightened that even in the transport from his senses he has a true 
judgment about those things which he sees in the dream or vision.” Jbid., 
ad 2 in contrarium. 
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infused or intelligible species implanted, for the judgment of 
the intellect is completed by turning its regard toward sensible 
objects.** 

On ithe other hand, if the prophetic message is conveyed 
through images in the imaginative power, the prophet must be 
safeguarded from any danger of confusing these with the normal 
results of external sensation. Hence, he must undergo either a 
complete transport in which he perceives nothing with his senses 
or at least a partial one, in which however he fails to distinguish 
altogether between outward and imaginative perceptions. 

Once more, St. Thomas assures us that this effect of being 
transported does not violate the order of nature in the prophet’s 
ease, but the sick and the insane do represent a deordination 
of nature. Rather, the prophets are subjected to the working of 
some well-ordered cause: 


This cause may be natural,—for instance, a dream,—or spiritual,— 
for instance, the intenseness of the prophet’s contemplation; . . . or he 
may be carried away by the divine power.** 


St. Thomas is careful to take cognizance of the fact that men 
can enjoy and utilize the knowledge which they receive from 
the influence of the angels without necessarily having any 
explicit awareness of its proper source. Certainly, this is very 
true with respect to the nonprophetic helps and lights which 
are imparted to men. Of course, in understanding or being 
enlightened, a man must assuredly know that he has the under- 
standing or enlightenment in question. On the other hand, he 
may still be in the dark as to the principle of his achievement; 
after all, not everyone who understands a truth necessarily 


knows the nature of the intellect which is nonetheless the prin- 


ciple of intellectual operations. “ In like manner not everyone 
who is enlightened by an angel, knows that he is enlightened by 


48 Summa Theol., I, 85, 7. 
44 Tbid., II-II, 173, 3. 
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him,” inasmuch as “ an angel does not make an unknown truth 


appear by manifesting its own substance, but by proposing 


another truth better known or by strengthening the light of the 


understanding.” *° 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Jllinois. 


(To be continued) 


© Summa Theol., I, 111, 1 ad 3; De ver., XI, 3, ad 9. 
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THE 1956 ANNUAL MEETING 


Philosophical Association will be held at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 3 and 4, 1956. The general theme 
of the meeting will be “ The Role of Philosophy in a Catholic Liberal 
College.” Members of the Association received a general invitation 
last May to volunteer to contribute papers for the various afternoon 


ji THIRTIETH Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 


sectional meetings on subjects indicated by the respective chairmen of 
the sections. Replies to this invitation were to be made not later than 
October 10, in accordance with the conditions indicated in the invita- 
tion. The program as of this date is as follows: April 3, Morning 
Session: “The Role of Logic in a Catholic Liberal College” by the 
Rev. Henri DuLac, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota; and 
“The Role of Philosophy of Nature in a Catholic Liberal College” 
by Rev. Benedict W. Ashley, O. P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois; April 4, Morning Session: “ The Role of Metaphysics 
in a Catholie Liberal College” by the Rev. Edwin C. Garvey, Assump- 
tion College, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, and “ The Role of Ethics in 
a Catholic Liberal College” by the Rev. Charles N. R. McCoy, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. The subjects to be discussed 
at the afternoon sectional meetings are as follows: Logie and Method 
Section: (Rev. Allan B. Wolter, 0. F. M., St. Bonaventure University, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., chairman)—1. The Logie of Modalities; 2. What 
is a Proposition According to the Scholasties?; Philosophy of Nature 
Section: (Dr. Francis Collingwood, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., chairman)—1. The Role of the Philosophy of Nature in Educa- 
tion in Philosophy; 2. Philosophy of Nature and Metaphysics in 
Attaining Knowledge of God; Metaphysics Section: (Dr. Mary Brady, 
525 West 238 Street, New York 63, N.Y., chairman)—1l. A Meta- 
physical Analysis of the Beautiful and the Ugly; 2. Metaphysics in 
Literature; Moral and Political Philosophy Section: (Rev. George C. 
Reilly, O. P., 487 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C., chair- 
man)—1l. Nature and Extent of Academic Freedom; 2. Moral Implica- 
tions of Governmental Security; History of Philosophy Section: (Dr. 
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James H. Robb, 7051 W. Manchester Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., chair- 
man)—1l. Influences of Rationalistic and Essentialistic Philosophy in 
Philosophy of Catholie Colleges; Philosophical Problems Section: 
(Rev. Luke J. Lindon, 8.C.J., Kilroe Seminary, Honesdale, R. 1, 
Penna., chairman)—1. Existential Judgment and Free Choice in Tho- 
mistic Philosophy; 2. ‘ Knowledge’ and ‘Free Man’ in Baruch Spi- 
noza’s Philosophy. 

All contributors are requested to observe strictly the half hour length 
for papers, to permit ample discussion. This rule applies to both 
morning and afternoon sessions. The budget for the Proceedings is 
fixed on the basis of papers of such length. Each chairman is asked to 
enforce this half hour rule in the session under his direction. 


Report ON Marquette UNIversiry WorkKsHOP ON TEACHING 
oF PHILOSOPHY 


The department of philosophy of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin in conjunction with Marquette University’s Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary celebration, this year conducted a Philosophical Workshop 
in the Teaching of Philosophy during the four day period from June 
13 through June 16. The Workshop, the first of a planned series to 
be conducted on a biennial basis, had as its purpose that improvement 
in the teaching of philosophy which should be the outcome of a 
serious investigation of those ideas which themselves help to determine 
the content and the technique of presentation used by the teacher of 
philosophy. Participants in the Workshop numbered sixty-eight, 
almost all of whom were teachers of philosophy. They came from 
sixteen states, including representatives from both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts, and from two provinces of Canada. 

Each day’s program of discussion was devoted to a distinct but 
related problem. The problem for the first day, presented by Dr. 
John O. Riedl, was “ The Role of Philosophy in Catholic Education” ; 
for the second day, presented by Fr. Gerard Smith, 8S. J., “ The Rela- 
tionship between Philosophy and Theology”; for the third day, pre- 
sented by Dr. Charles J. O’Neil, “The Relationship between Phi- 
losophy and History”: and for the fourth day, presented by Fr. George 
P. Klubertanz, S.J., “The Relationship between Philosophy and 
Science.” 

The regular daily program consisted of small group discussions in 
the morning and general discussions in the afternoon. The evenings 
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were set aside for some practical problems in line with the general 
purpose of the Workshop. The Workshop Staff, under the direction of 
Fr. Francis C. Wade, 8. J., program chairman, and Dr. Edward D. 
Simmons, executive chairman, consisted of twelve members of the de- 
partment of Philosophy, Fr. Gerald Van Ackeren, 8S. J., Department of 
Theology (Summer Session), Mr. Leroy Wauck, Department of Psy- 
chology; assisted by Fr. George P. Klubertanz, S.J., St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and Fr. Joseph Owens, C. Ss. R., Pontifical Institute of Mediae- 
val Studies, Toronto. 

The Workshop was presented as a special event within the program 
of the Marquette University Summer Session. 


Rev. Dr. Bornner, O. F. M. (1901-1955) 


Rev. Dr. Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., co-founder and first director 
of the Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., died suddenly on 
May 22, 1955 of coronary thrombosis. He was distinguished in several 
fields as a profound thinker and a successful editor. At the time of his 
death, he was engaged in the preparation of the Opera Omnia Theo- 
logica et Philosophica of William of Ockham. 

To his confreres at the Franciscan Institute, the Association extends 
its sincere sympathies. Prayers for the repose of his soul are recom- 
mended to the charity of our members. 


A. Hart, 


National Secretary 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Book Reviews 


The Way of Philosophy. By Philip Wheelwright. New York: 
The Odyssey Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 617, index. $4.50. 


Both as a type and as an achievement, Prof. Wheelwright’s volume 
has very real merits. It is simple and direct, it is usable on the college 
level, and above all it is remarkably comprehensive. It is bold enough, 
for all its unpretentious “way,” to be generally positive and to try 
for a complete coverage of philosophy. The first part, on the meaning 
and method of philosophy, is like an introduction and is good in this 
line, though our preference is to proceed with philosophy and to let 
introductions look after themselves, just as one might do in history or 
physies. The next part is on the world around us, which we think is 
the place to begin philosophy. The third is on knowledge, soul and self, 
and the last on esthetic, moral, and religious values. 

These parts suggest the wide spread of matters, though the whole is 
held together and is not scattered. The direction seems firm, sensible, 
and matter of fact, and the advantage of it is that it gives some kind 
of beginning, middle and end, and, big though the world of philosophy 
is, we think Wheelwright’s treatment of it affords the ordinary student 
some sense of possible routes through it. The student is not lost in an 
infinity of positivistie detail. And yet the work remains bold in design 
and execution. For besides the author’s brief and student-high han- 
dling of the many problems, he finds room, after each of the four parts, 
for readings that run to about half the length of the author’s own 
treatment; room at the end of each chapter for a brief bibliography 
for further readings; room for a glossary, and at the end of each 
chapter room for “ questions for discussion.” 

All this considered, this is a remarkable introduction to philosophy, 
the fruit of years of relentless work. Of the five techniques just men- 
tioned—the handling of problems, the selection of readings, the bibli- 
ography, glossary, and questions—it seems to us that the last comes off 
best. When questions are either jejune or catechetical, or when they 
are divorced either from current living and suffering or from history, 
they are not better than useless. Wheelwright’s questions qualify. 
For example, his questions at the end of the chapter on freedom of 
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choice include that of a soldier who believes “somewhere there’s a 
bullet with my number on it,” matter from Dean Inge, from Aristotle, 
from Leibniz; the chapter on method ends with questions from Plato, 


Descartes, Bergson, Hegel, Pascal, and Schopenhauer. The questions 


are far from rhetorical. We would omit any glossary and have stu- 
dents make one as they go; they will learn more from theirs than from 
a better pre-made one. The readings, published right in the book, are 
generally well selected from great places. 

This is surely one of tne best books among those that attempt to 
do more or less all these things at once. If we say that no one book 
and no one author could do them all, that is true enough. The author 
does not begin philosophy as if it had never been begun before—he has 
had help from competent men in an immensely long and rich tradition. 
Still, we think its greatest difficulty is that a work of this bold and 
comprehensive kind needs a whole school, or a flock of schools at work 
simultaneously, with one man at their head, and then one man, with 
his own views criticized by all, finally giving us his views on each 
question. All that of course would mean an outlay of time, work, and 
money. But it is the kind of thing that, if we are going to have intro- 
ductions and summas for undergraduates, we really need. 

Take for example the question of final cause. It seems to us that 
both Prof. Wheelwright and D’Arey Thompson, in the wonderful selec- 
tion used from him in this book, confuse two questions which are not 
at once and obviously seen to be the same. One is the question of 
whether things of nature are directed by mind to some end. The other 
is the question of Aristotelian-Thomist “final cause”: the question of 
whether things in acting do or do not, so far as they act at all, de- 
terminately tend to an effect or resultant—often called final cause—like 
themselves and their action. There was the common confusion of these 
two questions as early as Hobbes and Spinoza, and we have not yet 
got clear of the confusion. It is conceivable that the two are one, but 
if so, this is to be proved. 

With the reconsideration, by whole schools, of the many questions 
necessarily raised in this book, it seems to us that the present remark- 
able result could be even better. 

Leo R. Warp, C.8.C. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Book Reviews 


The Human Animal. By Weston LaBarre. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 371, with index. 
$6.00. 


Professor LaBarre’s book is certainly highly controversial and 
thought-provoking. In the introduction (p. xii) the author states his 
position very clearly, in the following words: 

This book tries to take a consistently naturalistic view of man, uniting 
the biological discoveries of physical anthropology with the ethnological 
discoveries of cultural anthropology. I shall attempt to do this, in addi- 
tion, in terms consistent with the findings of the most sophisticated and 


practical psychology available in contemporary times, the psycho-analytical 
psychology of Freud. 


Throughout the book he is indeed consistent in his attempt, and each 
chapter is an application of Freudian philosophy to diversified data 


gathered by observation. Although no direct references whatsoever are 
given whereby one could attempt to evaluate the conclusions presented, 


this reviewer has no quarrel with the author in his statements of factual 


information. Common sense strongly inclines one to accept without 
questioning simple affirmations bearing upon natural phenomena, v. g., 
the existence of the axolotl, the sexual habits of apes, traditional tribal 
eustoms among primitive groups, ete. One should take it for granted 
that in such matters a writer is not so easily blinded that he will make 
false assertions ut in pluribus, even though slight inaccuracies are 
practically unavoidable. Neither should the reader, or the reviewer, 
raise any doubts concerning the author’s professional honesty. 
LaBarre is quite logical in seeking a holistic view of nature, as he 
says in the introduction: “ Our knowledge of the parts has now reached 
a stage when we can begin to seek a holistic understanding of larger 
(p. lx). Unfortunately the Freudian philosophy that the 
author chose is inadequate for such a task. The positions taken by the 


wholes ’ 


author are essentially materialistic and imply a complete denial of all 
non-sensible reality, so that spiritual beings becomes mere words. As a 
result, there is no point in trying to comment upon particular issues, 
for a critical evaluation of this book would require a thorough analysis 
of materialism, and that is impossible in a book review. Materialism, as 
understood by LaBarre, is a thing of the past. 

It should not be construed that materialism is unacceptable because 
the Church rejects it, as if the Church condemned a s:stem through 
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arbitrary decisions or to protect traditional opinions. The only way to 
truth is to be found in an unbiased study of reality. The philosopher 
should approach reality with an open mind and accept the conclusions. 
He should not view reality through a preconceived set of ideas. LaBarre 
should reflect at length upon his own philosophical notions and he might 
find that his views are not so dogmatically sure as he might be inclined 
to think. 

LaBarre shows a very uncritical mind, and his book contains many 
statements which are truly unscientific. The following are some of the 
more obvious examples: 


1) His brief comments upon the Aristotelian notions of sub- 
stance and attribution miss the point completely. He is certainly 
not familiar with the works of Aristotle (p. 206). 

2) His appreciations of Seriptural and theological notions are 


simply fantastic and grotesque. LaBarre is certainly not a theo- 
logian. He has no idea of Revelation, nor of theology, and one 
wonders whether he is not just trying to travesty Christian 
dogma. His explanations of the Trinity (p. 296); original sin (p. 
294); the fall of the angels (p. 69-70) are simply ridiculous. He 
should at least have taken the trouble to understand what he 


intended to reject. 

3) The statement that “no morality is an absolute, the safely 
proven, the caught bird with salt on its tail” is definitely a false 
principle. He does not even try to prove his statement and expects 
the reader to accept it without raising any objections. 

4) He rejects a teleological concept of the cosmos (p. 28) as 
being a “fantasy, a fiction” (p. 28, 29), while he holds, without 
proving it of course, that plants know (p. 30). Obviously the term 
know takes on a completely new meaning; if not, I would be very 
much interested in finding how plants know. 


There is something disquieting in this book. It has much in common 
with other books of a semi-popular nature that can not stand the stress 
of criticism when they are presented as really scientific. They are more 
readily accepted by the ordinary reader who is not precisely interested 
in philosophical principles but rather in acquiring general information. 
Nevertheless, it is unfair to the reader to mislead him into thinking 
that the materialistic view presented by Freud (or any other philosophy 
for that matter) is so evident that one should not even go to the trouble 
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of presenting both sides of the picture. Such books are works of propa- 
ganda; they are not scientific nor objective. 

The Catholic weekly America presented a very critical editorial re- 
garding this book (November 6, 1954, p. 148). A few weeks later 
LaBarre replied in a letter to the editor (December 4, 1954, p. 288) in 
which he says: “I have one more favor to ask of you. Can you 
advise me as to how I might be placed on the Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum? Does one have to apply? Or will you fellows take care of 
that yourselves?” Such nasty remarks are uncalled for and LaBarre 
has shown a lack of professional courtesy in writing them. 

I would like to add that Professor LaBarre’s book will not be placed 
on the Index, even if he filed a formal application to that effect. The 
Church places on the Index works which have a lasting value and I am 
inclined to think that by the time the decree from the Holy Office would 
be ready for publication The Human Animal will no longer be circulat- 
ing. Books of this type would have been popular fifty years ago, when 
science was supposed to solve all the problems of the modern world. 
Now they are out of style and are not taken seriously. I hope that 
LaBarre will re-assess his philosophical concepts and search for the 
truth which is within his reach. 

Lucien Duravtt, O. M.I. 


Oblate College 
Natick, Mass. 


Morals and Medicine. By Joseph Fletcher. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 243, with index. $4.50. 


Morals and Medicine grew out of the Lowell Lectures, given by the 
author at Harvard in 1949. In this volume the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. 
Fletcher, professor of pastoral theology and Christian ethics at the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, treats some 
eontroverted moral issues of the day, in the light, according to Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger’s foreword, of “our Judaeo-Christian culture.” 
Five problems are allotted a chapter esch, with an introductory dis- 
cussion of human rights in life, health and death and a concluding 
chapter on personality, nature and human nature. 

On the first problem of truth-telling Dr. Fletcher is forthright. He 
condemns medical lies and “ placebos,” and insists patients should 
know the truth about their condition—since the facts belong to them, 
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only secondarily to the physician. This principle, the author explains, 


probably does not apply to the mentally ill, and adds: “ There is no 
good reason, merely out of rigid adherence to abstract principle, to be 
hard or brutally logical about the morality of truth-telling in illness 
and dying” (p. 52). No less than Dr. Fletcher this reviewer abhors 
conduct that is hard or brutal. But it seems strange that after arguing 
for the morality of truthfulness he suggests that one does not have to 
adhere rigidly to moral principles. Yet what is morality, if it is not 
adhering rigidly to abstract norms of right conduct! 


Other problems treated are artificial contraception, donor insemina- 
tion, sterilization to prevent conception, and euthanasia. All of them 
Dr. Fletcher defends as personal rights. The chapter headings strike 
this reviewer as equivocal—if not sophistical. Contraception: our right 
to control parenthood. Artificial insemination: our right to overcome 
childlessness. Sterilization: our right to foreclose parenthood. Eutha- 
nasia: our right to die. 

Dr. Fletcher’s approach is more theological than philosophical. In 
a large measure he argues his side by dwelling on what he presents as 
inadequacies and inconsistencies of some Catholic theologians, dis- 
harmony among others, and by emphasizing how Catholic theological 
opinion about some moral problems has fluctuated. Even if the author’s 
acquaintance with Catholic doctrine and writers were accurate and com- 
petent and his charges of inconsistency and disharmony as embarrassing 
and significant as he makes them and his argumentation sound, it would 
still be questionable whether he has proved his own position or merely 
disqualified his opponents. This is a matter of logical demonstration; 
there is a much more serious criticism of fact to be made. Neither the 
author’s acquaintance with Catholic doctrine and theologians, nor his 
argumentation is as accurate and valid as they might be supposed in 
view of the book’s scholarly apparatus. This charge is made and amply 
documented in a review-article of Morals and Medicine by the eminent 
theologian Fr. Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., who explains that the 
inaccuracies and unproved assertions explicitly treated in his article 
are ‘but a few... of a work that was lauded by the Boston Herald 
as “a brilliant series of arguments.”’ (American Ecclesiastical Review 
[1955], 38-44.) 

On the philosophical plane, the author disclaims naturalism, hu- 
manism, hedonism, utilitarianism, and positivism. His ethical stand- 
point, apart from its frame of reference in Christian faith, he calls 
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personalism, which he defines as the correlation of personality and 
value. Personality is proposed as a unique quality in every human being. 
It is both the highest good and the chief medium of our knowledge 
of the good. He reiterates that choice and responsibility are the very 


heart of ethics, and the sine qua non of man’s moral status. He insists 
that 


moral freedom and fata! helplessness are the opposite extremes in the 
scale of human or personal being; that “just as helplessness is the bed 
soil of fatalism, so control is the basis of freedom and responsibility, of 
moral action, of truly human behavior.” Control by men over their cir- 
cumstances of action is, along with knowledge of their circumstances, an 
indispensable part of personal integrity. Knowledge and control are 
what make the difference between puppets and people (p. 66). 


To find an author insisting upon the worth of human personality is 
refreshing at a time when it often seems about to be lost in a vast 
collectivism. Most welcome too is his crisp and ingenious offensive in 
behalf of man’s obligation to control his conduct rationally. These two 
propositions, when all the author’s “counterpoint” (as he calls it) 
involvement with Catholic morality and theologians is left aside, indi- 
eate the general tendency of his ethical thinking. 


But in estimating the worth of human personality, he makes it the 
highest good. If this is so, it is difficult to see how he escapes hedonism. 
Grant that human personality is an absolute, itself determining the 
moral principles it should follow, then what imperative does should 
express other than a person’s own self-determination? This amounts to 
no determination at all or to accepting as morally right the conduct 
which seems most satisfying at the time (hedonism). If some criterion 
of public welfare be interjected, it seems impossible to escape utili- 
tarianism, which along with hedonism the author has rejected. If 
human personality is as absolute as Dr. Fletcher conceives it, he does not 
seem to have escaped entanglements with philosophies he professes to 
reject—especially with humanism. 

There is also notable weakness in his conception of control. Of 
course control is essential to morality; but it does not specify itself. 
It can be of as many kinds as there are objectives. Which of these 
must man chose as moralily imperative? Control itself does not furnish 
the answer. Today and without a doubt man can effectively manage 
certain biological processes. But how does this of itself make his con- 
duct and its consequences morally good? Surely conduct is not auto- 
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matically right simply because it is or can be controlled! The author 
admirably urges responsible self-determination, but fails to deal as 
satisfactorily with ends or principles of control, other than stressing the 
worth of human personality which, as has been indicated, cannot be 
ethically absolute. 

JosePH B. MCALLISTER 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Culture and Personality. By John J. Honigmann. New York: 
Harper, 1954. Pp. x + 499, with index. $5.00. 


“The student of culture and personality studies what happens to 
personality by virtue of an individual’s membership in enduring groups 
whose members follow socially standardized ways of acting, thinking, 
and feeling.” Thus begins this work. In introducing the reader to the 
subject matter, the author compares the egalitarian culture of the 
Kaska Indians and the stratified Samoan world of rank, with culture 
ease studies and evaluates the differential influences on personality. 
What follows is in the textbook style of an academic discipline: scope, 
methods, and techniques; and the subject matter proper, the modal 
personality, and social differentiation. The author then concerns him- 
self with personality disorders and finally with a “review and assess- 
ment” in which he summarizes the effects of social influences: “ Per- 
sonality largely becomes formed through group participation which is 
to say that group membership standardizes individual behavior.” Show- 
ing an awareness of the “ culturistie fallacy,” he does not stop here. 
“The group effects patterning through the interpersonal nexuses . . .” 
which influence not only the normal modal personality but also con- 
tribute to the patterning of psychopathological behavior. To the 
reviewer, the emphasis on person to person relations savors of the inter- 
personal theory of psychiatry with its secular orientation, at best an 
incomplete explanation which discounts man’s relations with God as a 
force in personality formation. 

To be sure, there is nothing too startling about either this central 
theme or the conelusion and undoubtedly the author never intended there 
should be. It is earth-bound. Whatever else appears is a somewhat 
shaky superstructure because, in the author’s own words “there is 
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every reason to expect that many things which are said in this book 
will have to be modified within a relatively short time.” But this is 
excessive modesty because the work does have merit and significance. 
The author holds out but little hope for the use of projective tech- 
niques of the Rorschach and thematic apperception test type in re- 
search in this field because of lack of agreement on a standardized 


interpretation, an especially serious limitation for tests devised in one 
culture for use in another. One need but be reminded of a lack of 
criterion meanings within a relatively “ homogeneous” culture group 


depending upon one’s view of the nature and end of man. Clearly the 
interpreter of projective responses who sees in man a self-determining 
principle would differ in his evaluations from one whose orientation 
is deterministic or mechanistic or who “regards the individual as a 
mere bothersome accident.” 1 More hope is entertained for participant 
observation and for the psychometric approach. The author’s solicitude 
with the present inability of anthropologists to procure unbiased sam- 
pling but estimating this methodological “innovation ” as a prospect 
of the next decade is readily understandable. However, one can hardly 
avoid being mindful of an admonition of a social psychologist which, 
paraphrased, would amount to this: “ There is no need to dissolve the 
anthropological baby in the psychometric bath.”* But that adequate 
sampling procedures would add to the accuracy of knowledge in this 
field is a likely prospect. Too many theories in the psycho-social 
sciences, it would seem, as for example Freudian psychoanalysis (Freud, 
incidentally, is unmentioned within the context although Freudian 
terminology is occasionally used) suffer from the bias of non-representa- 
tiveness and non-randomness. The psychometric emphasis advocated 
should have heuristic value, in any event. 

As is so often true when the follower of one discipline attempts to 
penetrate and reveal the collective “mind” of the followers of another, 
the author occasionally misestimates the highly illusive generalized state, 
the “mind” of psychologists. Thus, the author states: “ Psychologists 
agree that not all behavior is motivated.” Without agreeing with the 
contrary estimate, another writer makes this statement: “It is a 
generally accepted principle in modera psychology that ‘all behavior 


1The statement is from G. Allport’s Personality (New York, 1951), 
Pp. Vii. 

® The original statement is from Solomon Asch: “.. . there is no need 
to dissolve the psychological baby in the scientific bath,” in his Social 
Psychology (New York, 1952) p. ix. 
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is motivated’.”* The truth is that there is sharp cleavage among psy- 
chologists on this question. They are not all of the same “ mind.” 
Has the author, too, misgauged the “ mind” of scientists when he says: 
“Scientists agree that the most acceptable statements are those which 
lead to successful prediction”? But the aim of science is also to 
understand as the author at another point seems to indicate. That 
being the case, in the reviewer’s opinion, the, admission of statements of 
true variables holds prior rank without tainting science. Of course, 
the author does not say whether he agrees with the principle stated. 
In a later connection, it appears that he does not: “ With psychological 
freedom we approach the nuclear region of personality.” Therefore, 
admitting freedom, it would seem, is recognition of a variable which 
might reduce predictability without becoming an “ unscience.” 

The author draws a distinction between certain contemporary “ easy ” 
and “tough ” eultures in the matter of incidence of mental health with 
the latter suffering by the comparison. He sees absence of stress re- 
sulting from rapid change and conflicting values as largely responsible. 
Much more evidence, in the reviewer’s opinion, is needed on this question 
to be convincing. Mental illness occurs also in benign settings; how- 
ever, one finds little to disagree with in the conviction, “social and 
psychiatric abnormality are not necessarily the same thing.” A per- 
son will be normal if he functions according to his nature. This raises 
the significant question as to whether some cultures are better adapted 
to expressions of the true nature of man. Despite the tendency of 
certain groups to be more socially and psychiatrically normal, it would 
still be extremely doubtful that many members of the mental illness 
ridden “tough” cultures would care to make the exchange. Perhaps 
“ psychological normal functioning” which includes deliberate goal 
setting should be introduced as a criterion of whether a given culture 
is more in harmony with the true nature of man. Is this kind of 
activity and experience most prevalent in the “tough” cultures? The 
author does not say, but it must be admitted as essential to the human 
person for therein lies responsibility. 


LesteR NICHOLAS RECKTENWALD 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


*A. Schneiders, Introductory Psychology (New York, 1951) p. 314. 
Schneiders then proceeds to exclude reflex, sensorimotor, and ideomotor 
responses from the category of motivated behavior. 
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Ontologie. Versuch einer Grundlegung. By Caspar Nink, S. J. 
Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1952. Pp. xii + 495. 


This new work by the well known Jesuit philosopher should, as the 
author’s preface remarks, have preceded his Philosophische Gotteslehre 
of 1948, since ontology is the foundation of natural theology. It is 
the attempt at a systematic development of this ontological and episte- 
mological foundation. Some of the ideas presented in this treatise have 
been exposed in various articles, published mainly in Scholastik, and 
implied in Fr. Nink’s commentary on some parts of Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology (2d ed.| Regensburg, 1948]). Grounded on the solid basis 
of traditional philosophy, this work is nevertheless more than a mere 
restatement of customary teachings. The author recognizes his in- 
debtedness not only to St. Thomas but also to Duns Scotus and wishes 
to do justice to other philosophical systems. He realizes that tran- 
scendental idealism and certain modern philosophies have, at least, 
raised important questions, if they have not answered them satisfac- 
torily. It is probably under the influence of contemporary endeavors 
that the author deals particularly and extensively with questions refer- 
ring to the singular and the particular. However much one may dis- 
agree with certain views proposed by “ existentialist ” philosophies, it 
is not to be gainsaid that in them problems arise which hitherto have 
not attracted all the attention they deserve. As Fr. Bochenski of the 
University of Fribourg has pointed out, it is a profound misunderstand- 
ing to make St. Thomas into an “ existentialist.” (Huropaeische Phi- 
losophie der Gegenwart, 2d ed. [| Bern, 1951], p. 165.) 

The width of the field encompassed by Fr. Nink’s work, the subtlety 
and stringency of the argumentation, the penetrating discussion of 
problems and ideas make this book one of the more important publica- 
tions of recent years. It is not easy to study and, regrettably, will 
hardly lend itself to translating. But a reader who will not shun the 
effort and who will approach the reasoning of the author without 
prejudice will indubitably find much to stimulate his thought and ample 
matter for serious reflection. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first is on the constituents 
of being, the second on the essential characteristics of the real, the 
third on categories. There is an appendix on magnitude as the object 
of mathematics. 

Part I comprises two sections: nature and singularity being the 
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first, the individual or the particular being (Einzelseiendes) the second 
In discussing such problems an author writing in French or in German 
possesses a definite advantage over one using English, because these two 
languages allow the distinction to be made between “being” in the 


sense of esse, and “a being” in the sense of ens. Although the author 
is aware of a certain clumsiness of expression caused by his strict ad- 
herence to this distinction, it contributes noteworthily to greater 
clarity and prevents certain confusions which otherwise arise. On- 
tology means to Fr. Nink primarily the study of the ens ut ens, starting 
from the data of experience and proceding towards and revealing the 
inner meaning and structure of being. (It is probable that here be- 
comes apparent, though not by implication, the intention to confront 
Heidegger’s inquiry into being with an interpretation more in accord 
with the principles of the philosophia perennis.) One is reminded, on 
the other hand, of Kantian ideas when the author states that philo- 
sophical reflection leads to “the inner principles of objectivity which 
are logically prior to every object and thus to the inner a priori grounds 
of the possibility of phenomena and their experience.” In fact, this 
relation to the problematic of Kant is expressly recognized; it formed 
the subject matter of a work published in 1938 on Being and Knowing. 


The methodology proper to ontological inquiry is neither that of 
empirical disciplines, that is, of comparison and induction, because in 
such acts there is presupposed the knowledge of what an object in 
general is; nor is the method that of mathematics, because the question 
of the nature and validity of axioms is precisely one to be answered by 
ontology. The starting point is the knowledge of being as given in 
natural experience. To this reviewer it appears as noteworthy that 
the author here meets the ideas of Husserl as they became evident in the 
posthumously published lectures on The Crisis of Western Science, a 
work the author could not know, since it came out only in 1954. But the 
parallelism is not without significance; it reveals the emerging of 
certain problems peculiar to our times. The same is true of the several 


points in which relations to existentialist views become apparent. 


What being is and what its constituents are can be discovered in 
any being whatsoever. Fr. Nink chooses to start from the doctrine of 
universals. This does not preclude his giving full consideration to exist- 
ent particulars (daseiendes). Contrary to Husserl, he refuses to view 
existence as a contingent “ existential coefficient.” He holds that thereby 
one would disregard the full meaning of existence as the consti- 
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tutive character of being (p. 123, n.). But the problem of the universal 
cannot be treated separately from that of the singular; every being is 


one, but possesses two constitutive grounds, essence and singularity. 


Every being is a unitas multiplec—Fr. Nink’s German terms are often 
best rendered in Latin—which is intrinsically founded on and ordered 
by formally distinct constitutive factors. Formally distinct, the con- 
situtiva are really identical. 

Fr. Nink’s ontology encompasses many themes which in other treatises 
of similar intent are often hardly mentioned. In the discussion of 


such topics as “ self-possession and self-knowledge” one realizes the 
impact of contemporary thought and the will to cope with these prob- 
lems within the framework of traditional conceptions. There is a 
lengthy and penetrating analysis of love as the “meaning of ontic 
finality.” It is characteristic of the author’s standpoint that extensive 
consideration is given to questions related to value, finality, and the 
perfection of being. The whole section III of the second part is 
entitled “ ontie finality as determined by value.” This falls under the 
general heading of “ essential characteristics of the real” which are 
unity, logicity—including such matters as meaningfulness, ontological 
and epistemological a priori, and the first principles—and finality. By 
the recognition of the last named aspect, the author finds means to link 
ontological speculation to a metaphysical foundation of ethics. 

The scant indications which a review may furnish are sufficient to give 
evidence of the scope and the originality of this work, the study of 
which will prove valuable to every reader. Fr. Nink’s Ontology is a 
convincing demonstration of the undying vitality of traditional phi- 
losophy and of its ability to deal with problems which have arisen in 
modern times. It also shows how traditional philosophy may, without 
abandoning a single one of its principles, cope with questions, incorpo- 
rate viewpoints, and avail itself of the endeavors of those outside of 
its own field. In its positive contributions, in its critical comments, 
in its just appraisal of other views, Fr. Nink’s work deserves admira- 
tion and, what is certainly more important, serious consideration. The 
author expresses, in his preface, the wish that there might be many who 
will elaborate and improve on his ideas. This reviewer joins in this 
sentiment. To fulfill the author’s wish is certainly what one owes to 
this clear, penetrating, and courageous work. 

ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


| 
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A History of Chinese Philosophy. By Fung Yu-lan. Vol. II: 
“The Period of Classical Learning.” Translated by Derk 
Bodde. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxv + 783, index. $7.50. 


The timely appearance of the English translation of the second and 
final volume of Yu-lan’s history of Chinese philosophy helps us to 
evaluate many currents of Chinese thought, to discern its excellencies 
and defects, and to understand this thought in relation to the history of 
China. We thank Yu-lan for the tremendous coverage of his work, and 
Bodde for the easily readable translation thereof. This review deals 
explicitly and only with the second volume of the work. 

Although Fung Yu-lan supposes that western philosophy in general 
is superior to Chinese thought (pp. 19-20, 32), yet his presentation of 
well-documented history helps us to admire Chinese thought, as well as 
to understand why the author supposes western thought to be superior. 
Why should we admire Chinese thought? We admire a philosophy 
which, in some way, exceeds our mental development. What, in Chinese 
philosophy, can cause admiration in our minds, if, according to 
Yu-lan, our mentality is superior to this philosophy? Is it that Chinese 
philosophy has attained a more perfect scientific status than has our 
thought? No, since the Chinese thinkers have not as yet expressed their 
conelusions scientifically. Is it, then, that their dialectics, rhetoric, or 
poetry are more perfect than those of the west? No, again, since the 
Chinese have not as yet attained the clear statement of the two parts 
of a contradictory, as Aristotle, for example, attained. Moreover, 
their rhetoric and poetry are patently inferior to those of the Fathers 
of the Church, as well as of the rich European middle ages. To the 
writer the most admirable aspect of Chinese philosophy is that in it 
is found a tradition which is orientable, not only to the resolution of 
philosophical science, but also to theological science, a tradition which 
developed, at least apparently, without the aid of divine revelation. 

In support of this statement we note that Chinese thought, like 
western thought, has had two tendencies: one to dialectical materialism, 
the other to true science. The first, represented by Buddhism and 
Taoism, has followed a course very similar to that of western mate- 
rialism. As in Babylonia, Chinese materialism started in the enslaving 
of the masses by the Chinese kings and emperors and developed in 
thought and circumstances similar to those of Gnosticism, Moham- 
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medan philosophy, renaissance mathematicism, Hegelian idealism, and 
Freudian psychology (cf. pp. 58-61, 70, 127-131, 237-406). The author’s 
documentation helps us understand the reciprocation between Chinese 
and western materialism since the middle of the nineteenth century, as 
well as to grasp the foundation used by the Marxists in their program 
of propaganda in China. 

The tendency to true science is represented in the tradition of 
Confucius. This is the tradition which we admire in Chinese philosophy. 
Confucius, like Plato, was a good preceptor who used poetry as his 
means of communication. Thus the analogies of the early Confucian 
school are based upon the exercise and imitative faculties of ordinary 


arts (e.g. weaving, carpentry) as presupposing some possession of the 


science of mathematics. That is why Confuscius himself emphasized the 
importance of mathematics and music in Chinese education (cf. pp. 
92, 120-123). The documentation of this school manifests a persistent 
attempt to arrive at specific causes (cf. pp. 131-132), with a con- 
stant reliance, however, upon the true interpretation of the traditional 
texts (pp. 133-167). It is, then, the so-called rational explanation of 
reality, and mysticism based upon this rational explanation, which 
characterize the Confusian school (pp. 168-236). The recording of the 
struggle between Confucianism and Taoism, and of the Confucian 
consideration of God as the Supreme Wisdom (Tao) (pp. 407-690), 
constitutes the richest part of Yu-lan’s study in this volume. 

However, it seems that Confucianism has not remained the dominant 
philosophy in the minds of Chinese leaders. There are at least two 
reasons for this condition. One is the Chinese bent for prognostication ; 
the other is the fact that the verbal expression of the Confucian tradi- 
tion has not risen above the status of rhetoric. 

The Chinese bent for prognostication, first exercised in weather fore- 
casting, was falsely developed into an intricate system of numerical 
relations to be used for foretelling all possible future events. The first 
extensive doctrinal abuse of this inclination lay in the Buddhist teaching 
about reincarnation and the stream of existence. Next there was the 
Buddhist discrimination between “the enlightened” and “the non- 
enlightened.” The danger of this discrimination lay in the Buddhist 
definition of “ enlightenment,” which, according to them, was acquired 
instantaneously by sheer human effort. As a logical consequent, the 
Buddhists taught that a long process of education was useless. The 
resultant intellectual lethargy occasioned the admission of non-being as 
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real and an initial logic of thesis-antithesis-synthesis (pp. 237-292). 
Finally the Buddhists afforded the greatest support to intellectual 
laziness by admitting “double truth,” namely, that both parts of a 
contradictory can be true (p. 293), since all contradictories are mere 
ideations (pp. 300-359) reducible to a single absolute idealist mind 
(pp. 360-406). The fact that Buddhist idealism existed many cen- 
turies before Hegel’s birth leads one to wonder whether Hegel’s thought 
is in any way indebted to Buddhism. What is interesting, too, is that 
Buddhist philosophy penetrated Europe only with the more or less 
complete downfall of Christian culture from the French Revolution 
onwards; the culture of the near eastern Savior of Mankind was sur- 
rendered for the pagan culture of the far east. Perhaps through the 
sufferings endured under the easily prognostic system of Marxist Com- 
munism, the Chinese may be converted from what seems to be their 
most fundamental and common moral weakness. 

The second reason for the Chinese cession to Marxism is no less 
interesting, namely, the fact that the verbal expression of the Confucian 
tradition has not risen above the status of rhetoric. Since rhetoric is 
in the line of inventive logic, it is not of itself sufficient to produce 
certitude in the human intellect (St. Thomas Aquinas, In I Anal. Post., 
1). Thus the intellect moved to a truth through rhetoric cannot adhere 
definitively to that truth without a movement of the will inclining the 
intellect to that truth (St. Thomas Aquinas, In Perih., 7). Now the 
volitional virtue which would incline the Chinese to adhere to Confu- 
cianism would be piety in the narrow sense of paternal respect. Since, 
then, Confucianism has answered especially the problems of home life, 
it has been the system of philosophy most acceptable to those Chinese 
who had a solid home life at least until the advent of Marxism. One 
may, of course, doubt whether the paternal respect has always been 
virtuous. Indeed, it seems to have been excessive, inasmuch as, at least 
in many eases, it has prevented the development of Chinese political 
life, that is, a political solidarity among Chinese citizens. Political life, 
however, is a prerequisite condition for the progress from rhetoric to 
a clear statement of dialectics. Dialectics presupposes a difference of 
opinion on various matters. But extreme paternal respect discourages 
a difference of opinion even as regards very contingent matters, and 
this is evident in Chinese history. The Chinese son or daughter, moti- 


vated by such extreme paternal respect, has not ventured to have any 
opinion, even in the slightest matters, which varies from that of his or 
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her father; indeed, Chinese ancestor worship includes a promise not to 
depart from parental or grandparental opinion. And since dialectics 
is a stepping stone from rhetoric to science, there is little wonder that 
science has not been nourished in China. 

The question arises, too, whether the Chinese language can include 
the abstract terms of science. This language covers a wide tonic scale 
wherein each tone or succession of tones conveys a different signification 
of concrete concepts. However, it seems that once the Chinese mind 
becomes accustomed to scientific thought, there will be an arbitrary use 


of a “reference tone” similar to the English use of abstract word 


” 


terminations, as, for example, “ion” in the word “ abstraction.” 

The actuality of Marxism in China, then, can be seen as resulting 
from at least two general causes. The more fundamental seems to be the 
Chinese bent for prognostication. The second seems to be that, through 
a loss of paternal respect engendered through Communist propaganda, 
the adherence to the Confucian tradition has been considerably 
diminished. 

Not prognosticating upon a numerical system, but attempting to make 
a guess about the future of China from the actual conditions there, 
we venture to say that although Marxism is a terrible evil, yet it seems 
to be an evil permitted by God in view of what should eventually 
become the normal development of political life and thence of science— 
through the loss of extreme paternal respect and through a persistent 
diminution of the Chinese bent for prognostication. Marxism will not 
achieve the positive goods; nor will the western liberals who are them- 
selves losing the foundations of solid political life. But some day, 
through Christian teaching and the grace of the sacraments, the Chinese 


may have even the civie goods they have lacked through many centuries. 


CHRISTOPHER M. O. P. 
Marygrove College, 
Monroe Campus, 
Monroe, Mich. 
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L’Homme Problematique. By Gabriel Marcel. Paris: Aubier, 
1955. Pp. 187. 


In two essays, of which the first gives the title to the book, while 


the second deals with “ Restlessness, Anxiety, and Anguish,” Gabriel 
Marcel resumes his inquiry into man’s self-questioning and his search 
for being, and shows how never before has man been so much of a 
problem to himself, even to the point of doubting his own essence. 

The author defines more precisely than in prior works his position in 
regard to other conceptions of man: atheism, idealism, traditional 
theism, and existentialism (a term he qualifies as “ barbarous”). He 
prefers to call himself a “neo-socratie,” for, like the sage of Athens 
he seeks an answer to the question: “ Who or what is man?” There 
is also a certain change in Marcel’s way of presenting his ideas inasmuch 
as this book is more systematic than previous ones. He, nevertheless, 
insists on the “interrogative” nature of his thought and expressly 
repudiates any “statement” (in English); the possibility that man 
question not only all things but also his own being places him beyond 
all inevitably partial answers that might be given (p. 73). 

The situation of the “ D. P.” is shown to be the extreme exaggeration 
of a circumstance common to modern man. The cause of this is chiefly 
a metaphysical one: the gradual withering away of man’s relationship 
to God, culminating in Nietzsche’s, “God is dead.” Instead, man’s 
self-questioning should ultimately become an appeal which is funda- 
mentally the unique act of religious consciousness and which Gabriel 
Marcel calls “ invocation.” 

In the second essay, after examining the different attitudes adopted 
by philosophers of the past, the author seeks to assume a stand in front 
of contemporary restlessness (inquiétude). He distinguishes between 


“ ration- 


anguish, anxiety, and restlessness and shows that for such 
alists” and sages as Terence, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, and Spinoza, 
restlessness has only a negative value: it is an evil to be exorcised at all 
costs. 

In a religious perspective however, restlessness takes on a positive 
value. Thus in exangelical writings, in St. Augustine, or in William of 
St. Thierry, it becomes the active principle of a spiritual dynamics 
orientated towards transcendance or grace. It is in Pascal that restless- 
ness is first considered as the essential modality of human experience. 
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With him, however, restlessness and anguish are identical. And it is 
anguish which such thinkers as Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre 
have made into a privileged metaphysical category. But Gabriel Marcel 
shows that because anguish has a completely paralyzing effect on its 
subject, all philosophies in which it plays a central role lead to dead 
ends. 

In final analysis, is not this destructive anguish a product of the 
Luciferian spirit similar to the restlessness condemned by the “ sages ”? 
But there exists also a more creative restnessness, that which we glimpse 
in the religious perspective. It is in fact the condition of all progress, 
and its absence is a sympton of sclerosis. This is the danger to which 


a civilization centered around the idea of efficiency and to which rest- 


lessness appears as a sign of “maladjustment,” is exposed. Creative 


restlessness is not only compatible with faith but also necessary to keep 
it from degenerating into quietism. 

Fundamentally it is the mystery of being, human and divine, the fact 
of participation, and the vision of man as continually “on the way,” 
which never cease to preoccupy Marcel. And restlessness, which is 
inseparable from the search for being, is the inner spring of this 
progression toward Being. 

The richness, clarity, and actuality of the ideas should render this 
new book by one of today’s leading Catholic thinkers most interesting 
to all, be they professional philosophers or not. 


GUILLEMINE De VITRY 
Paris, France 


The Mind of the Middle Ages. A.D. 200-1500. An Historical 
Survey. By Frederick B. Artz. Second Edition. New York: 
Knopf, 1954. Pp. xiv + 558, with index. $6.00. 


To give an adequate account of the present book in a single review 
is out of the question; indeed it would be difficult to find anyone suffi- 
ciently versatile to be equal to the task which Professor Artz has taken 
upon himself in writing in one volume The Mind of the Middle Ages. 
It is daring enough to attempt to follow any one theme throughout a 
period of thirteen hundred years; it becomes quite impossible to set 
forth anything really worthwhile on as many subjects as the author has 
chosen to treat, namely theology, philosophy, law, literature, learning, 
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art, architecture, music; and not only are the Latin middle ages dealt 
with, but classical, patristic, Byzantine and Islamic cultures are touched 
upon. 

The reader, therefore, will hardly be surprised when he finds much 
that is unsatisfactory, mislezding and unacceptable throughout the 
work. Artz is aware of and frankly expresses his misgivings: “ Over 
simplification has been unavoidable . . . brief dogmatic formulations 
must often be substituted for full discussions” (p. vii). However, it 
is the opinion of this reader that the author underestimated the 
difficulties. 

In his concern to show that we of western civilization are bound to 
the past by an unbroken chain, whose first link was forged in classical 
antiquity, Artz has, I think, proved too much. The Christian middle 
ages seem little more than a syncretistic mixture of pagan thought, 
mystery religions, Jewish, Byzantine and Islamic influences. Any con- 
viction of an inspired word and the divinity of Christ is lacking. 
Rather the author manifests a curious combination of sympathy towards 
the middle ages and of the so-called “ rationalist ” tradition. Here is 
but one example (p. 55): “The miracles connected with the story of 
Jesus seem to have been colored by those who passed on the oral, and 
later, the written tradition. Without any intention to deceive, they 
interpreted events in his life in terms of ancient heroes and in terms 
of the myths of the mystery religions.” By way of documentation 
(p. 459, n. 9) we find a statement from A. Weigall, The Paganism of 
our Christianity [(New York, 1928), pp. 18-19], which reads: 


The constricted Jesus of Christian theology does not belong to modern 
times. He is dated. He is the product of the early centuries A. D., when 
men believed in Olympus, and drenched its altars with blood. Magic plays 
about him like lightning. He walks upon the waters, ascends into the 
air, is obeyed by the tempests, turns water into wine, blasts the fig tree, 
multiplies loaves and fishes, raises the dead. All these marvels made him 
God incarnate to the thinkers of the First Century; all these marvels 
make him a conventional myth to those of the Twentieth. 


Such an outlook can scarcely foster an appreciation or understanding of 
the very fundamentals of medieval thought and culture. It might be 
well to point out that, in spite of the extensive bibliography cited 
(pp. 503-558), Artz has been content, it would appear, to follow only 
those works which are presented from a “ liberalistic ” point of view. 
If the author’s ventures into theology have been something less than 


happy, his attempts in the field of philosophy are scarcely more success- 


‘ 
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ful. There are errors of fact, of terminology and a lack of precision 
of expression which this reader finds objectionable. There is little 
wonder that Artz writes (p. 316): “Their [medieval men’s] learning 
was at once, too rational, too disputatious, and too dogmatic.” Or again 
that he complains (p. 15) of the Church Fathers being “ over subtle.” 

Some sympathy is due Artz, since it would appear that he has been 
betrayed by his sources. The gigantic task he assumed would not allow 
time for sufficient critical examination. This failure is particularly 
apparent in his treatment of St. Augustine. On p. 81 we read: “His 
[St. Augustine’s] progress from a Carthaginian libertine to Christian 
sainthood was largely the result of his studies in pagan philosophy.” 
First of all, a careful reading of the Confessions will hardly sustain 
such a judgment; also, there is a rather considerable literature on just 
this point. The interpretation and alleged sources for the “Two 
Cities” is unacceptable. Artz would do well to consult E. Gilson, Les 
Métamorphoses de la Cité de Dieu (Paris, Louvain, 1952). The author 
seems not to have understood a considerable portion of St. Augustine’s 
controversial writing. For example he writes (p. 81): “ Finally he [St. 
Augustine] combated the Pelagians, who believed that human nature 
is not necessarily evil, and that any man has the free will to choose 
his own way of life.” 

Artz makes the statement (p. 15) that “ Only the Timaeus, the most 
obscure of Plato’s Dialogues, was available in Latin translation during 
the Middle Ages.” One wonders why the translations of Henry Aris- 
tippus are not mentioned. 

Some of the errors of judgment in the present work are understand- 
able inasmuch as the book was not intended for scholars in the field. 


For example, the following statements, although either incorrect or 


misleading, have some meaning (p. 258): “ Abelard’s compromise of 
conceptualism was the basis of the thought of the great philosophers 
of the thirteenth century, especially that of Albertus Magnus and 
Aquinas,” (p. 266) “It [beatifie knowledge of God] can come fully to 
man only from a direct vision in the after life when man has left his 
corporeal nature” (italies mine); (p. 268-9) “ Having established the 
separability of the soul from the body, Aquinas then goes on to prove 


immortality, and his basic reason (italics mine) is that, since nature does 
nothing in vain, it is impossible to suppose that any natural human 
desire will be permanently disappointed.” (p. 269b) Duns Scotus is 
described as a “quibbler over words and a thinker who seems to have 
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been determined at all hazards to differ from Aquinas and some of 
his predecessors.” It is true, Scotus is not easy to follow, but such a 
judgment seems to me to be a bit silly. 

It is rather difficult to know what Artz understands by mysticism. 
It is made to embrace mystery religions, fideism, asceticism, faith, and 
genuine mystical experiences. Admittedly some errors are understand- 
able, others less so, as when Artz writes (p. 281): “ The Church was 
also fighting the marriage of the clergy, chiefly (italics mine) to prevent 
its properties from being alienated to wives and children.” Again (p. 
291), “ Aquinas earried this idea so far as to justify theft in cases of 
extreme necessity.” Surely Artz has not read the article of St. Thomas. 

The chapter on learning is somewhat thin; in it we find once again 
the tendency towards undocumented generalizations, e.g. (p. 313), 
“he [Vittorino] threw over the whole mediaeval idea of the worthless- 
ness of the body in favor of a program of securing a harmony of the 
flesh and the spirit.” 

The chapters on the arts seem better, even though done in a sketchy 
way. Throughout the book there are some good insights which can be 
of service but the main interests of the middle ages are inadequately 
presented. 

J. O’DonneLL, C. S. B. 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 


Theoretical Anthropology. By David Bidney. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii-+- 506, with index. 
$8.50. 


Cultural anthropology, like modern physies and biology, has its avant 
garde who concentrate on philosophic introspection of the aims, meth- 
ods, and concepts of their science. David Bidney, professor of phi- 
losophy and anthropology at the University of Indiana, has made a 
noteworthy contribution to this tendency with his Theoretical Anthro- 
pology, sixteen essays on various problems of anthropology, most of 
which have been published before in journals or in symposia. Bidney 
offers his work as a contribution toward a historical, critical, and con- 
structive study of the theoretical postulates and assumptions of modern 
cultural anthropology. Since most of these postulates are, in the last 
analysis, philosophical problems, Theoretical Anthropology is an at- 
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tempt to outline the philosophy behind anthropology. Of prime im- 
portance in such a task is an analysis of anthropology’s chief concept 
“ culture.” 

The first principles on which Bidney bases his cultural theories he 
himself styles “humanistic”: culture is of man and for man. Any 
other presuppositions, which would divorce culture and its creator, can 
only lead the anthropologist away from true solutions to his science’s 
questions. 

The first great anthropologist, Edward Tylor, defined culture descrip- 
tively as “ knowledge, art, belief, morals, laws, customs, and any other 
capabilities and habits which man acquires as a member of society.” 
Bidney, in searching for a unifying essential definition, points out that 
these are effects of a rational being dwelling in a meaningful world, 
which he knows and tries to understand and use in his attempt to live 
a full life (p. 5). This rational creature has a universal nature, which 
is eapable of self development. He makes his culture by implicit 
analysis of his nature and the world around him; uses material objects, 
shapes them to his needs, institutionalizes his natural relationships with 
his fellow. Man is both maker and product of his culture. His ideas, 
actions, and reactions are modified by the cultural milieu in which he 


lives. As Bidney puts it, there is “ polarity” between human nature 
and culture: a kind of mutual causality. Thus, he avoids the naive 
monism of reducing the complexity of culture to a single cause. 

Bidney approaches the definition of culture through its causes. His 
principal definition reveals this: “human culture in general may be 
understood as the dynamic process and product of the self-cultivation 
of human nature, as well as of the natural environment, and involves 
the development of selected potentialities of nature for the attainment 
of individual and social ends of living.” He also calls culture “a state 
or mode of living exemplified in personalities of individuals com- 
posing society.” 

Considered philosophically, these definitions have some serious defects 
” 


which Bidney fails to correct in his elaboration. “ Process,” “ quality,” 


or “ mode of living ” need elucidation in metaphysical terms. If culture 
is a process, what are the principles of it? Where does it start? How 


does it effect the individuals involved in the process? 


Bidney puts man back in anthropology. Man is the locus of culture, 
which is a perfection of his nature. This humanistic approach stresses 
human freedom and intelligence and the role of persons, taken indi- 
vidually and collectively, in determining their cultural destinies (p. 177). 
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Positivism and norainalism are the prevalent schools of thought in 
anthropology. Bidney undertakes a refutation of these by a careful 
historical and critical analysis of their positions. His criticism is 
telling; it reveals that these philosophies are inadequate to resolve the 
theoretical problems of anthropology, that they are often self-contra- 
dictory, and most importantly, that they fail to reflect reality. 

Bidney calls the philosophic background for empirical anthropo- 
logical research “ metaanthropology.” But what is his own meta- 
anthropology? From what I have indicated above it looks quite real- 
istic. But when one examines more closely his use of such honored 
scholastic terms as nature, potentialities, moral law, freedom, it appears 
that his philosophy is eclectic: e. g., his notions of freedom and “ abso- 
lute” values seem to fluctuate; he quotes Aristotle and the categorical 
imperative in the same breath. 

The basic presupposition of Bidney’s philosophy of man seems quite 
clearly to be emergent evolution. He avows his acceptance of it as a 
solution to the three postulates of Lovejoy’s “ great chain of being.” 
But emergence fails to solve anything. It actually creates serious prob- 
lems of causality, it blurs the lines between matter and spirit, it makes 
an accurate understanding of nature and the finality of natures quite 
impossible, and as a result undercuts the metaphysical foundations of 
free will and intellection. The emergent evolutionist can talk about all 
this, but he cannot explain it. 

This position is the most serious fault in Bidney’s work; because of 
it, he becomes hazy in passages of utmost importance, where he should 
be clearly outlining the meaning of nature, natural law, etc. When he 
speaks of developing the potentialities of a stable and universal human 
nature, he might be far from meaning what the scholastic would mean 
by the same phrase—the perfection by habits of the powers of the 
intrinsie principle of operation—for emergence calls for the evolution 
of the very nature, which would then be only relatively stable. These 
ambiguities are a serious defect in Bidney’s metaanthropology. 

On the whole, Theoretical Anthropology should have a salutary effect 


on thinking in the social sciences. It is a definite step away from posi- 


tivism and a move toward realism, toward a humanistic anthropology 
and sociology. Bidney has vigorously attacked the problem of theo- 
retical confusion in the social sciences; Whether his answers are right 
or wrong, he points out a need for careful and correct philosophical 
thinking in these fields, When one remembers that the now discredited 
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anthropology of Robertson Smith served as Freud’s factual “ proof” 
for his theories, and that the American anthropologist Lewis Morgan 
unwittingly provided empirical “ evidence” for Marx and Engels, it is 
easy to see that anthropology, unguided by true philosophy, has bred 
not a little evil. The field of cultural anthropology needs sound think- 
ing; scholastic philosophers, who have neglected it thus far, would do 
well to follow up Dr. Bidney’s lead. 
Apert R. Jonsen, S. J. 
Mt. St. Michael’s College, 
Spokane, Washington 


Plato’s Theory of Art. By R. C. Lodge. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 304, with index. $5.00. 


Ever since this reviewer had the pleasure of participating in seminars 
on the Platonie dialogues under Professor Lodge, he has always antici- 
pated with pleasure the fruits of Lodge’s remarkable keen and reward- 
ing analysis of Plato’s thought. Like Plato’s Theory of Education and 
Plato’s Theory of Ethics which preceded the present volume, Lodge 
is concerned with the analysis and applications of Platonic insights to 
a particular field of interest, in this case—art. He expresses the hope 
that, despite the vast amount of research already undertaken on this 
subject, the insights obtained in his earlier works may be equally re- 
warding here. This reviewer thinks that they are, although he pre- 
ferred the work on Ethics to the present one—a preference, however, 
which expresses the reviewer’s interest rather than the effectiveness of 
Lodge’s analysis. 

To those who know the earlier works of Lodge, his method of ap- 
proach will be familiar. It is essentially historical and comparative, 
yielding at different stages the “balanced” philosophical synthesis 
obtained by Plato on the different problems of art. Thus after tracing 
in some detail the Hellenic backgrounds of art, Lodge moves on to show 
the Platonic solutions to such problems as the origin of art, the nature 
and functions of art, the limitations of art, and the varied and more 
specialized problems that appear in the Platonic studies. Invariably 
the comparative method here consists in developing the positions of 
Ionian science, Protagorean humanism, Pythagoreanism, and Eleatic 
idealism on these various topics and then noting the Platonic insights 
that follow. Since the term art is used in a very broad sense, the value 
of the method in this respect is open to some question. 
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One aspect of Lodge’s method needs further comment. His refer- 
ences and quotations are extraordinarily profuse, a trait which we 
find in his other works as well and which, in our opinion, detract from 
rather than add to the effectiveness of the argument. Greater precision 
could have been obtained with fewer quotations. On the whole most 
of the quotations are relevant and strengthen the positions taken by 
Professor Lodge. Occasionally, however, it seems that references are 
thrust upon the reader with little relevance to the actual point at issue 
or with a relevance so attenuated as to be of little significance. Thus in 
the chapter on mimesis we are given a lucid analysis of the different 
levels of mimesis as they appear in Plato’s theory of art, but in the 
discussion of the third level of mimesis at which the higher type of 
artist is seeking for a kind of divine guidance and inspiration, the sup- 
porting references seem to lack specific relevance. In this instance 
Republic 399e has reference only to Lydian and Ionian melodies, Rep. 
4lle is concerned with the early education of the guardians, Rep. 500e 
refers to philosophers and not to artists, Rep. 531e deals with the topic 
of Pythagorean harmonies, and Rep. 584d is concerned with the analysis 
of pleasure. It is also questionable here whether in his discussion of 
the poets Plato ever believed that they could obtain a valid inspiration 
and divine guidance without first having received an education com- 
parable to that of the guardians. Plato seems to reserve the highest 
levels of mimesis for the philosophers rather than for the poets. 

As might be expected the greater part of the material in this work 
is taken from the Republic and the Laws, and the author seems to be 
more concerned with the ethical and social problems that arise in con- 
nection with Plato’s theory of art. Like the chapter on mimesis, others 
too are very distinctly specialized. In the chapter on sensation and 
aesthetic quality the author is highly critical of John Dewey’s position 
that simple sense reactions have an aesthetic value. Finally, it is good 
to see, although Plato has had many recent defenders against the 
charge, that Lodge, too, is concerned to defend Plato against the allega- 
tion of totalitarianism. “ This,” he says, “while natural in modern 
times, is hardly perhaps in accordance with an unprejudiced reading of 
the entire Dialogues . . . as Plato sees the matter, all artists (as such), 
whatever the field of their expertise, are, within that field, free to use 
their own well-developed judgment, and are, further, each within his 
own field, ‘ artificers of freedom’ to others also.” 


Joun A. Movurant. 
Pennsylvania State University, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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Compendium Legum Platonis. By Alfarabi. Edited and trans- 
lated into Latin by Francisco Gabrieli. Corpus Platonicum 
Medii Aevi, Plato Arabus. Vol. III. London: The British 
Academy, 1952. Pp. xiv + 37+ 46. 1/1. 


It is a commonly known fact that students of Arabic philosophy 
usually must work with unedited texts. Besides, modern translations 
are rare, and the medieval Latin translations suffer quite often from a 
considerable lack of accuracy. 

The most important contribution in recent times to eritical Arabic 
editions is the Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum (ed. M. Bouyges, 
S.J., Beyrouth, Imprimérie Catholique). Since the death of Bouyges, 
however, the work has not been continued. 

In editing the Latin text of Averroes’ commentary to the De Anima, 
the American Medieval Academy has opened to scholars another very 
valuable source of research in Arabie scholasticism. (Averrois Cordu- 
bensis, Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis de Anima Libros, edited 
by F. Stuart Crawford [Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval Academy of 
America, 1953.]) The claim of the editors, however, that the Arabic 
text of the De Anima is now lost, (“... non extat exemplar... . ,” 
p. xi), has since been partly disproved. As W. Kutsch points out 
(Scholastik, XXX (1955), 101-2), the Arabic translation of the De 
Anima has recently been found in Istambul by M. Anawati, O.P. In- 
accuracies in the Latin translation of the commentary can partly be 
proved by the MS 1009 du fonds Hébreux Bibl. Nat. Paris, fol. 102ss. 

A third contribution has been made by the editors of the Plato Arabus 
in the Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi (“ Auspictis Academiae Britan- 
nicae adiuvantibus Instituto Warburgiano Londonensi unitisque Aca- 
demiis”). The third volume gives Alfarabi’s Tahlis nawdmis ’Aflatin, 
edited according to Cod. Lugdunensis Batav. Bibl. Univ., Arab. 1429 
(13th century) by F. Gabrieli of the University of Rome, together with 
a Latin translation from the text of this edition. 

As its title indicates, the Tahlis is a sort of summary of Plato’s Laws. 
Farabi only intended to summarize Plato’s teaching. His restraint 
from interpreting Plato’s Laws is all the more astonishing if we con- 
sider the difference between Plato’s ideal of a state and the ideal of a 
Muslem community. However, Plato’s teaching in a number of places 
is so unrecognizably distorted that we might ask ourselves how the 
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“Second Master” could be so wrong and still claim to be faithful to 
Plato. We might answer: 


1. Farabi did not know the Greek text. He worked on the basis of 
an Arabie or possibly Syriac translation. Since none of these texts is 
extant today, we cannot judge with certainty how many of Fiarabi’s 
errors can be traced to a bad translation. We may, however, licitly 
presume that this translation contained numerous paraphrases and 
interpretations which Farabi mistakenly took for Plato’s thought. 

2. Most of the Greek customs and tales which Plato uses to exemplify 
his ideas were altogether unknown to the author. 


3. The incompleteness of the Compendium supposes an incomplete- 
ness of the text used for its composition. Thus, many potential elari- 
fications have never been given to Farabi. 

4. Possibly some of the monstrosities of the Platonic state have been 
passed over intentionally, because of their offensiveness to the ears of 
pious Muslems. 


The Latin translation of Gabrieli is absolutely reliable and exact, 
while the easy style makes it fluently readable. As L. Massignon had 
already pointed out, Alfarabi’s style and technical vocabulary are not 
yet developed and fixed. It is, therefore, especially difficult to trans- 
late his writings correctly with the use of the proper technical vocabu- 
lary. In this respect, the German translations of Dieterici are a failure. 
Consequently, Gabrieli’s work is all the more praiseworthy. 

In some instances, however, it seems doubtful whether the reader of 
the Latin text ean clearly grasp the meaning of it. When the author 
uses technical terms it would be better to render them as they stand 
rather than merely to explain them by circumlocutions or to skip over 
them by an unduly compressed translation. For instance: p. 11 lat. / 
p. 13, 20 arab.: The Expression: Voluit deinde explicare bonum semper 
ad aliquid referendum esse, non per se stare, would be replaced by the 
more literal: . . . bonum esse relativum tantum, non absolutum, The 
expressions bi-l-iddfati and ‘ala ‘Vitldq are standard for relative and 
absolute. 

This led to the obscure omnia haec pulchra esse et turpia, quod ad 
aliquid referenda sint (p. 12 lat./p. 15, 8 arab.), instead of omnia haec 
esse relative pulchra et turpia. 

The passage on p. 12 lat. / pp 15, 11-12, contains several technical 
terms with clear Aristotelian influence. The Latin translation, however, 
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avoids them. We read: Exrplicavit deinde eum qui quid sit quaeque 
res eiusque naturam atque rationem nesciat non posse in re persequenda 
partes eius neque ea quae ordine sequantur congruenter componere. 
We should read: Explicavit deinde eum qui “ quid est” rei atque eius 
essentiam (individualem) eiusque “an est” nesciat non posse, etiamsi 
illud persequatur, ordinate exponere eius partes (that is, the constitu- 
tive elements of its essence) eiusque harmoniam, neque concomitantia 
(that is, the proper accidents which necessarily follow the essence) 
atque consequentia eius (that is, the accidents which do not necessarily 
follow the essence). The consequentia (tawabi'; gr. dxdAovOa: in Plato) 
have here the Aristotelian nuance of non-necessary accidents. The 
term is used in this way by Farabi in the very same treatise when he 
speaks of the tawdbi‘ of the basic principles of law (p. 40-41 arab. / 
p. 31 lat.) and of opera sponte facta et adventitia (not supervacanea et 
secundaria praecepta, as we find on p. 31 lat. Cf. p. 41, 2 arab.) 

Apart from these almost inevitable imperfections, both the editing 
and the translating are excellent and reliable. 


Rosert J. GraMuicu, 8. J. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 
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